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The bonds William and I bought 
for our country s defense 
helped build a house for us! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


““There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse. 
‘And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 


and the Payroll Savings Plan!”’ 








Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money was safe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!” 























“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!”’ says 
Mrs. Nysse. “Altogether, 
we've saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we're keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal way of building a 
cash reserve!” 














You can do what the Nysses are doing 
~the time to startis now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
small sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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EHIND THE BX-LINES 











().: “ParRAaDE of the Districts” feature this month 
describes Western Canada, the home of International President Don 
Murdoch and the site of a roaring boom in minerals and 
petroleum. The story was written by John Sweeney, Winnipeg 
Kiwanian who authored the intimate profile of President Don in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for August 1950. John stresses the natural 
wealth of Western Can- 
ada and its importance 
to the defense of free- 
dom, but he takes the 
district's beautiful scen- 
ery for granted. So the 
editors chose for this 
month’s cover a picture 
which conveys the spa- 
cious grandeur of West- 
ern Canada. Those who 
have traveled in Alberta 
will recognize Banff 
Springs Hotel in Bow 
Valley. This scene 
makes us wish that vacation time were here so we could 
hop in the family car and head for Western Canada. You, too, will 
want to see this exciting part of Canada after you have read 
John’s article, which begins on page 11. 





Canadian Pacific R.R. photo 


Hew Is IT that you can write so movingly about the plight of 
Europe’s displaced persons?” we asked William Sambrot, author of 
the powerful article, “Of Those Who Came,” on page 18. His 
answer was so eloquent we are running several excerpts 

here to give you a real look behind the by-lines and into the 

mind of one of our authors: “. . . In Germany I was attached to a 
medical unit [US Army] so I had ample opportunity to see 

the plight of the DP’s. It was frightening to see these dull, 
lethargic people existing from day to day . . . without hope 

or incentive. They were . . . discriminated against, kicked around 
and treated worse than animals. I have never been 

able to get them out of my mind. ... The only time I ever saw 
anything approaching animation in their faces was when America 
was mentioned. Then their eyes would light up, they would 
press about with pathetic intensity, hanging on every 

word, assuring one another that someday, somehow they would leave 
their half-existence behind and be born again in America. If 
only the Americans who are kicking and squawking about 

their ‘rights, who strike for more pay or less hours, who scream 
and complain about how tough things are, could realize that 

their daily lives are lived in luxury undreamed of by 

the DP’s! Hundreds of thousands of people in Europe would do 
anything, anything at all, to exchange places with even the most 
menial American. ... It strikes me that the native-born American 
is too close to the forest to see the trees. He has lost 

sight of the fact that nothing pays off . . . so much as plain, hard 
work. ... Too many of us in America have the ‘Mayflower’ complex. 
[We often use] words such as Dago, Wop, Mick and Polack 
indiscriminately, without thinking that these [newcomers to 
America] have surmounted odds which might well floor the average 


native-born. ... It has been my experience that . . . immigrants 
have ... instilled into their sons and daughters the idea that 


America never fails those who have humility and will.” —C. W. K. 
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SELF-CONTAINED, DIRECT-FIRED 


UNITS 
. 

Easy, Low-Cost Installations 

Here’s a new type of heating for large, 
unpartitioned buildings of every kind 
THERMOBLOC self-contained, direct-fired 
units circulate heated air fast, down at 
working levels. No expensive pipe, ducts 
or radiator installation—individual units 
easily installed at low cost. High effici- 
ency with operating costs lower than 
conventional wet methods. Multiple in- 
stallations heat largest industrial or com- 
mercial buildings economically. Five 
capacities to meet all needs. Circulates 
heat in winter, cool air in summer. [t 
provides new advantages by the score. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


@ Costs about one-third those of con- 
ventional heating installations. 

@ Operating costs lower than conven- 
tional heating methods. 

@ Circulates heat fast—working areas 
heated comfortably about five minutes 
after starting. 

@ Needs no attendant. Automatic tem- 
perature controls. Switch starts or stops 
instantly. 

@ Direct heat circulation—needs no pip- 
ing, ducts, radiators. 

@ Easily moved from place to place if 
desired. 100% salvageable. 

@ Burns gas or oil. Just hook up to fuel 

tank, or gas line, and power line. 
It will pay you well to get the facts 
about THERMOBLOC. Send for the 
Data Book or write for any informa- 
tion desired. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


 PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 


| 4-4 Meadow St. South Norwalk, Conn 





Manufacturers of P-D Power Equipment 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the THERMOBLOC 
Data Book. 
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Greet the Spring at 


KELLOGG'S 
29 PALMS 


Meet Your Kiwanis Friends 
In Sunny St. Petersburg 


Enjoy the solid comfort of our brand 
new accommodations. Your choice of 
12 two bedroom, 12 one bedroom 
sipartments, or one of the 12 popular 
Hotel-type rooms with twin Bahama 
beds 

Nearest the best Gulf beache 

Have fun, fishing, 2 
loafing. Avoid winter weather at low 


immer rates now! 


Write or wire for details to 


olfing or just plain 


Kiwanian Larry Kellogg 
Kellogg’s 29 Palms—Welch Causeway 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 








PENNA. DUTCH HAMS 





‘KNAUSS HAMS" smoked with hickory logs (no 
sawdust) famous for 50 years. 85c tb. prepaid (90c 
west of Miss. river). Hams average 10-14 Ibs 


SOLD BY 


KIWANIS CLUB OF QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Proceeds for Youth Activities Program 




















In NEW YORK 
Ree_ewani$ 
headqvuorters are at 








wortl 
Kiwanian 
Mike Lightcap 
Manager 





Under Knott Management 


And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO os aoe 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonroe COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET 





COLFAX, IOWA 








HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
































Thank You, Skipper 

... This is a little note to tell you how 
much I appreciate our Kiwanis Maga- 
zine—how fine I think it is—and to 
thank you for your work in our be- 
half. 

It is too bad that The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine could not be read by more people. 
Its articles are morale and morals 
builders. Everything you put in its 
pages stands for good, clean, Christian, 
American living. 

My family uses your magazine as a 
guide for the movies the young folks 
are to see. Every article is excellent, 
and you bring us nearer to our Maker’s 
plans with each line. 

A. T. (Skipper) Dellplain, Kiwanian 
South Tacoma, Washington 


Kiwanis Magazine Awards Medal 
. I want to thank you for the gener- 
ous article about me that was run in 
the January issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. Not in the way of complaint, 
but only to keep the record straight, 
let me point out one error. The article 
said that I was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in the field by 
General McAuliffe. I was recommended 
by him for the medal, but it was never 
awarded—at least, it hasn’t been, yet. 
You can see that I do not want it said 
that I have condoned a report that I 
have a medal which I am not authorized 
to wear. 
Earl Cocke, Jr., Kiwanian 
Northside, Atlanta, Georgia 


Objectors’ Line Forms to the Right 
...In our Kiwanis Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, Milton Lomask objects to “enter- 
prising researchers” unearthing associ- 
ations, to indicate people’s Red thinking 
or activity. I object to the testimony, 
or implied error. 

I don’t know who Mr. Lomask is, 
what his profession or work, but I ob- 
ject to his implication that the method 
used to find pinkos is objectionable. 

Who am I to object? I’m just a long- 
time (thirty years) member of Kiwanis, 
also a long-time member of the Ameri- 
can Legion. I joined the Legion in 1919 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, with Post Num- 
ber Eleven. I still maintain membership. 
I am a student of the American Legion 
conferences on counter-subversion and 
have now more than 100 hours of lec- 
tures by experts to my credit. To name 
a few: Isaac Don Levine, George Sokol- 
sky, Benjamin Gitlow, Louis Budenz, 
Senator Mundt, Senator Nixon, Eliza- 
beth Bently, Eugene Lyons, Dr. J. B. 
Mathews, Ben Mandel, and many 
others, over thirty in all—some three 
times. I am chairman for Post Number 





Eleven of Americanism, and also chair- 
man of Americanism for the Erie Coun- 
ty Council, representing nineteen posts 
in all. I feel qualified to object to Mr. 
Lomask. .. . 
George R. Dunlap, Kiwanian 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Anybody is qualified to object to 
Author Lomask, or any other writer 
in this magazine, as long as the objector 
has a reasonable objection. We follow 
the democratic practice of not requir- 
ing a correspondent or an author to 
establish a right to speak if we feel 
he has something to say. Milton Lomask 
is a patriotic American and—we thought 
his writing would indicate it—a writer 
by profession. If we should accuse each 
other by association, as Kiwanian-Le- 
gionnaire Dunlap believes, how should 
we assume he stands on the Hoover 
commission report? — Kiwanis is on 
record far it, the Legion against part of 
it. We welcome Kiwanian Dunlap’s 
objection to Mr. Lomask’s beliefs, but 
we still believe with Mr. Lomask—you 
shouldn't condemn a man for the 
thoughts or acts of his associates. 

—The Editors 


Inspiration for the C of C 

I am enclosing a photograph taken 
at the Durham, North Carolina annual 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. This 
picture shows the main background 
decoration which you may recognize 
as having appeared on the January 
cover of The Kiwanis Magazine with 


“THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE. BY THE PEOPLE. FOR 





the theme, “Freedom is Not Free.” It 
was The Kiwanis Magazine cover which 
inspired this decoration, and I thought 
that you might be interested in this 
fact, and that perhaps your readers 
would be interested in seeing this pic- 
ture in the magazine. 

Durham is grateful to The Kiwanis 
Magazine for the inspiration which con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
occasion. 

Edward L. Fike, Director 
Bureau of Public Information 
Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 
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WILL WE FOLLOW THROUGH ON THI A 


ryvue Tuespay before Christmas, we’ editorials and columns. Unless you 


daily reports of y.0] 
: ! left our Plymouth on Clark were one of the few persons able to 


Street and waded through the slush attend the hearings, you probably os 
the Senate to the United States Courthouse, a had trouble digging out the real 
grimy beehive known to most Chi- news. 
crime investigation cagoans as the Old Post Office. We Harassed news writers working 


hoped to find standing room in the’ under deadline stress had to either 

have failed te emphasize hall outside the Kefauver hearing parrot the official transcript with a 

which had started that morning. Our minimum of summarization and in- 

the apparent need interest in the proceedings was in  terpretation, or make the most of 
no way professional; we were just a atmosphere and human interest. 

couple of curious citizens taking The newspaper stories were filled 


for new legislation to . 7.9 
* time out from the major hassle that with nicknames of the Who's 


is last minute Christmas shopping. Hoods characters. Cherry Nose, Loud 

keep racketeers From the banner headlines which Mouth, Greasy Thumb, The Camel, 
announced the opening session of the Bottles, The Waiter, Golf Bags, Little 

from invading special Senate investigation, we got New York and others were con- 


the impression that we were about — stantly repeated. To anyone beyond 
legitimate business. to witness the most fabulous show of the cops and robbers stage, this pre- 
our time—Oklahoma! and South occupation with quaint handles 
Pacific notwithstanding. Actually, seems a little tiresome. + 
we found that the carnival char- Fortunately, we were spared sob- 
acteristics of the Kefauver hearings sister treatment of Virginia Hill. 
were largely manufactured by the The so-called “mystery darling of 
part of newspapering that is a show the nightclubs” was convalescing 
business—and, unfortunately, the from childbirth and couldn't appear. 
vital issues which affect all of us When this was announced, one of the 
were mentioned only occasionally in few newspaperwomen present left in 


By ALBERT 
and MARGARET KREIG 
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KER AUER IWESTIGATION? 


disgust, saying, “I can’t wring a color 


story out of this now!” 

Newspaper publishers, tradition- 
ally fond of “probes,” seemed to go 
all-out in their coverage. City news 
wires alone carried 70,000 words on 
the first day’s hearing to each of the 
Chicago papers. Those who read for 
entertainment were undoubtedly 
satisfied. But many a taxpayer is 
asking himself: What good is likely 
to come from all this? How does 
the testimony revealed at these hear- 
ings affect my interests? 

First of all, let’s get a few facts out 
of the way. The current Senate 
investigation resulted from a nation- 
wide revolt against lawlessness 
which began late in 1949. City crime 
commissions, government officials 
and citizens came to the conclusion 
that only the United States govern- 
ment could stop the wholesale mur- 
der, gang warfare, crooked politics, 
bribery, gambling, extortion, dope 
traffic and prostitution which bring 
an estimated twenty billion dollars 
annual profit to gambling alone 

The fact that racketeers have 
penetrated legitimate business ren- 
ders the situation all the more seri- 
ous. They own, operate, or control 
soft drink companies, nightclubs, 
taverns, liquor and beer outfits, 
vacation resorts, grocery and meat 
concerns, laundries, dry cleaning 
plants, hotels, apartment buildings 
and many other legal enterprises. If 
left alone, it would be only a matter 
of time before they imposed thei 
hoodlum tactics on small business- 
men everywhere. Such a reign of 
terror could happen here. 

In February, 1950, Congress ap- 
propriated $150,000 for an _ inves- 
tigation of interstate crime and 
racketeering. Forty-eight-year-old 
Estes Kefauver, a Tennessee Demo- 
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crat who was then chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, was 
selected to lead the inquiry. He is 
to report his findings to Congress so 
that proper laws may be drafted. 
The report probably will be released 
about the time this is being read. 

Gambling provides most of the 
illegal revenue, yet there are no fed- 
eral laws under which our govern- 
ment can proceed against gambling 
racketeers. One of the major pur- 
poses of the Senate crime committee 
is to put the race-wire industry out 
of business. 

Senator Kefauver will recommend, 
among other things, that Congress 
pass laws prohibiting the transmis- 
sion of race results and other sports 
news across state lines for gambling 
purposes. He will ask that race- 
wire monopolies be prosecuted for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. He feels that the big commis- 
sion houses—the “layoff joints” 
where vast sums of money change 
hands without leaving records for 
taxes—can be wiped out if we make 
it illegal for money to be carried 
between states for gambling pur- 
poses. 

Chairman Wayne Coy of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has given enthusiastic support to 
these proposed laws. But, since 
1900, thirty bills prohibiting the 
interstate transmission of news for 
bookies have been introduced and 
have always been defeated because 
they involved a threat to freedom 
of the press 

Such outfits as Continental Press 
have argued that they have as much 
right to operate as United Press, 
Associated Press, or International 
News Service. This legal fiction was 
destroyed at the Chicago hearings. 
We know now that organizations like 





Senator Estes Kefauver, standing in front of the 
American flag, swears in Morton Samelson, left, who 
is a race wire service accountant. Seated are the 
committee investigators who helped operate the probe. 














Continental keep their records clean 
by farming out their dirty work to 
dummy corporations. 

Take the rags-to-riches case of 
one Eddie McGoldrick. By his own 
admission, he was “just a working 
stiff” earning ninety dollars a week 
as a collector. Then Henry Hilton, 
lawyer for Continental Press, loaned 
him $3000 to buy General News 
Service, a supposedly independent 
business which supplied the hand- 
books with race results. The first 
week McGoldrick grossed $3000. His 
net income averaged between $1500 
and $1800 each subsequent week. 
In addition to this, Hilton excused 
him from paying back the “bor- 
rowed” $3000. 

Wouldn’t you like your invest- 
ments to pay off like that? 

Still, McGoldrick, with the typical 
greed of his kind, wasn’t satisfied. 
He neglected to declare in his income 
tax statement that the $3000 “loan” 
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when lawyers, under the cloak of 
professional respectability, are will- 
ing to use their training and talent 
to further criminal interests? 

One attorney, time and again, re- 
fused to cooperate with the Senate 
committee on the ground that his 
relationship with his clients was 
sacred and confidential. He could 
remember enough of what was in the 
law books to conduct a highly profit- 
able practice, but his memory failed 
him when he was asked to identify 
the persons who left $190,000 on his 
desk not long ago. 

He indignantly rejected the idea 
that he was in any way connected 
with a criminal business; he didn’t 
know “anything” about his clients’ 
affairs. Yet he reportedly used the 
money to get two notorious crooks— 
Ricca and Humphreys—out of the 
penitentiary. 

We asked a prominent Chicago 
lawyer, who has been given a clean 





Above, Senator Kefauver swears in Ralph O’Hara, one-time race wire operator. 
Beside O'Hara is Lawyer George Callaghan, who also appears in the picture below 
right with another client, Tony Accardo, Lawyer Callaghan’s appearance in defense 
of more than one suspected hoodlum suggests an over-all organization of crime. 


was actually a gift. The authorities 
may catch him on this. 

The really important thing brought 
out in all the testimony about 
gambling was the fact that these 
shady deals couldn't be engineered 
without the most brilliant kind of 
legal counsel. Gambling will always 
be with us in one form or another. 
It would be nice if the government 
could get its due in taxes, and such 
things have to be worked out. But 
what good are laws—any laws— 


bill of ethic health by the Senate 
investigators, just what constitutes 
the difference between a criminal 
lawyer and a lawyer-criminal. He 
told us, “If a criminal offers to pay 
me a retainer for advice on the con- 
duct of his business, I have nothing 
to do with him. That would make 
me a partner in crime. But, if he 
gets into trouble—that is, if he is 
arrested—I may represent him in 
court.” 

Involvement with criminals ap- 


parently goes beyond the lawyers to 
the lawmakers themselves. 

A former Illinois state senator was 
called for questioning at the first 
day’s hearing. We were shocked 
when he responded to Senator Ke- 
fauver’s cordial: “Good morning, 
Senator” with a guffaw, much arm- 
waving, and a raucous “Howdy, 
howdy!” He made vulgar noises 
while the oath was being admin- 
istered and when he sat down, he 
spread his huge bulk over two chairs. 
At one time he put his feet up on 
the table which separated him from 
the committee. 

He was so intent upon campaign- 
ing for the coming election in an 
ungrammatical shout, that he had to 
be asked repeatedly to address his 
remarks to the investigators instead 
of to the newsmen. This ex-senator 
is a veteran of various racing news 
enterprises. His current job is cir- 
culation manager for an organization 
which publishes scratch sheets. He 
referred to one well-known big 
wheel in the rackets as a “wonder- 
ful fellow” because he helped him 
out politically with large amounts 
of money and votes. He also said 
that he wished there were more like 
him. 

Whenever he made these cracks, 
he would smirk and turn to look at 
a group of teen-age boys who sat in 
the audience. These kids, in tight- 
fitting pin-stripe suits, lime green, 
pink, and even purple shirts, and 
suede shoes with long pointed toes, 
would nudge each other and say— 
“Boy, he’s tellin’ ’em, ain’t he.” 

A hero, no less. 

For years the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission has tried to get law-enforce- 
ment bills passed by the [Illinois 
legislature, but these are always 
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killed by a bloc of lawmakers of this 
ex-senator’s caliber. 

Upon checking, we found that six- 
teen of the top hoodlums in the 
country are not registered voters, 
although they live here in Chicago. 
But why should they bother going to 
the polls when they know they'll get 
what they want through their per- 
sonal representatives in the legis- 
lature? 

The situation is much the same in 
many other states, we understand. 

If some lawyers and lawmakers 
are suspect, it stands to reason that 
the laws themselves are in need of 
improvement. Why do we 

with antiquated statutes 


drastic 
put up 


which can be only narrowly inter- 
preted and which, more often than 
not, protect lawbreakers? 

Take the simple matter of answer- 
ing questions for Uncle Sam. At 
times the hearings took on the aspect 
game—Twenty 


of a Questions or 


the Kefauver investigators. If you 
have been tearing your hair over 
Long Form 1040, how do you feel 
about John Capone who keeps each 
day’s receipts in his head. Every 
night he adds or subtracts this figure 
in his head. When income tax time 
rolls around he takes this figure out 
of his head and puts it on the tax 
form. It’s audited in his head, 
presumably. 

Of course, you have to have a cer- 
tain kind of head for this. 

Anthony Accardo, considered the 
nation’s top hoodlum by the Senate 
committee, listed a $60,000 in- 
come last year from “miscellaneous 
sources.” Yet the testimony of 
others revealed that he netted $43,000 
from a so-called cocktail lounge; 
$271,415 from a gambling enterprise; 
$379,000 in a partnership with Fisch- 
etti; and $278,667 in a partnership 
with Guzik: and who knows how 
much more in the past year or so. 





The authors of this article are shown in the photograph that was taken during the 
Kefauver committee hearings in Chicago. Margaret Kreig is the only woman in the 
picture, and her husband is directly behind her. These authors attended the hear- 


ings, and as a result, they prepared 


What’s My Line? It got to the point 
where Frank O'Hara, secretary- 
treasurer of Trans-American News 
Service, refused to answer such 
innocuous queries as: “Have you 
held a legitimate job in the past 
twenty years?” on the ground it 
would incriminate him. 

Do you suppose he would lose 
caste in the underworld if he ad- 
mitted an honest day’s work? 

The sessions devoted to income tax 
were farcical—through no fault of 
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this article for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Being a trifle absent-minded, he for- 
got to account for $20,000 he received 
for a boat he sold the Syndicate. The 
authorities may be able to send him 
to the penitentiary on this count. 
He has never been convicted. 
George Callaghan, one of the de- 
fense attorneys, argued with the 
committee on the subject of itemiz- 
ing income. He said that racketeers 
will declare more of their income if 
they don’t have to report the sources. 
If they are forced to itemize, then 


they won’t report and the govern- 
ment will lose out entirely. 

Is this a debatable point? The di- 
rections attached to our income tax 
forms say that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau wants only the tax due, no 
more, no less. Why should anyone 
be permitted the privilege of bar- 
gaining? 

Speaking of taxes, we couldn’t 
help thinking that the burdensome 
bills we pay on our small suburban 
home eventually—in part, at least— 
enable millionaire policy kings to 
live in tax-free splendor in Mexico. 
Here’s how that works: In Chicago, 
about sixty per cent of the south 
side slum _ residents buy policy 
tickets. Many of these people are on 
relief or are drawing unemployment 
compensation. Who really pays their 
$30,000,000 a year gambling bill? 

In 1946, one local wheel made a 
net profit of $1,120,413.87. The war 
years brought in somewhat less. A 
witness was enough to say, 
“Things were tough all over then.” 
Especially in the 
fellow 


crass 


Yes, they were. 
foxholes which he and his 
thugs never saw. 

In 1944, when the war was at its 
most crucial about 16,000 
miles of leased wires were tied up 
by bookie interests, according to 
FCC reports. Many a stout-hearted 
GI wept because he couldn’t call 
home to say his last goodbye. To- 
day, our war production program is 
again hampered by gangsters who 
hog vital communications systems. 

That is probably the most impor- 
tant single reason for wiping out the 
race-wire industry. 

As we left the courtroom after the 
final session, we wondered what part 
we played in this war against 
criminal aggression. The Syndicate 
seems so powerful, so well-organized 

. while We, the People, are com- 
paratively weak through indiffer- 
ence. Will we all sink back into our 
usual complacency after the “heat” 
is turned off in our various com- 
munities? If so, the Senate inves- 
tigation might just as well be a road- 
show. But what if we make use of 
the facts presented? What if we 
really study the background of the 
candidates on our ballots before we 
vote—and also demand that useless 
laws be amended and more forceful 
ones passed? Perhaps, too, the re- 
spectable lawyers will do something 
to rid their profession of “mouth- 
pieces” who split dirty fortunes with 
chronic criminals. Just by our sus- 
tained interest in local reforms, we 
might be able to make the Kefauver 
investigation pay off. THE END 


stage, 





Joe Dollar 


for 





Joe College 








- 
How can we continue to 
subsidize college athletes by paying | 
| 
them for boondoggling and = 
then be shocked when they take 
money from professional gamblers? 
bY 


WILLIAM B. | 
FURLONG 


Wr wasn’t a well-paying job—on 
the surface, at least. Consider- 


ing the highly specialized qualifica- 





tions for the job—attendance at a 
certain midwestern university plus a 
flashy talent for playing football—it 


1 


was almost insulting for a lad who 





had earned all-state laurels in high 
school to toil in a parking lot at a 
race track. But there were hidden % 
assets to the job, and all it took to r 
capitalize on them was a slight touch 
of larceny. 

That’s the first lesson one lad 
learned in his college career: a little 
bit of larceny pays off. It wasn’t the 
last lesson in deceit and hypocrisy 
that he absorbed in college. He 
found those two characteristics, in 
one form or another, are often highly 
essential +o boys seeking success in 
college athletics. 

At the race track, for instance, he 
was supposed to collect twenty-five 
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cents from the driver of each car as 
it entered the parking lot. It was 
the summer before his freshman 
year—he secured the job through 
the university although he had never 
attended a class there—and he was 
just breaking into the ways of col- 
lege sports and affiliated activities. 
Therefore, he was a little surprised 
when he saw other boys, who al- 
ready had a chance to display their 
wares on the gridiron, methodically 
holding out a certain number of 
quarters. He didn’t have to ask a 
question; it was in his eyes. 

“Look,” explained another player, 
“nobody is going to ask any ques- 
tions if you keep a few quarters for 
yourself. They have to make this 
worth our while, and they’ll never 
miss a 


couple of bucks here and 


there. Besides, everybody’s doing 
it.” All the old familiar arguments 
in favor of dishonesty. Players not 
only were allowed to lift a few quar- 
ters, they were expected to. Boys 
who didn’t engage in this quaint 
practice were mocked for being af- 
flicted with too many ideals. And 
boys with too many ideals can be 
handicapped in college athletic 
circles. 

Is it any wonder, then, that basket- 
ball players have been taking bribes 
of a thousand dollars or more to 
Encouraging any vio- 
lation of ethics, regardless of how 
small, is bound to set a bad precedent 
and example, which will lead logi- 
cally to more serious forms of dis- 
honesty. Throwing games for larger 
stakes is only a logical end result of 


throw games? 


a chain of seemingly less serious 
unscrupulous practices. 

In the frenzied stampede to build 
bigger and better football teams, the 
universities 
throughout the nation not only have 


major colleges and 
forgotten the major purpose of sports 
—to build character—but are ac- 
tively engaged in undermining that 
purpose. Building character has long 
been passé in college sports, but now 
many colleges are helping to make 
honesty and_ sincerity as_ old- 
fashioned as the snuff box. 

Some of the practices are petty, 
like the incident at the race track, 
but they have far-reaching effects. 
Few colleges, for instance, encourage 
their athletes to file a complete in- 
come tax return. A detailed list of 
“gifts from appreciative alumni” 
could prove to be considerably em- 
barrassing to a college—particularly 
if the value of those “gifts” is near 
the five-figure mark. 

Naturally, not all of the boys 
spewing forth from the college grid 
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factories are potential hoodlums and 
gangland leaders. Many are person- 
able, accomplished young men who 
could achieve a measure of success 
in any field. But, after graduation, 
they might be tough men to do busi- 
ness with after spending four 
lucrative years in college learning 
that deceit and hypocrisy pay hand- 
some dividends. 

Most hypocritical and deceitful of 
the athletic practices in major col- 
leges is the nourishing of the myth 
that college athletes are amateurs. 
While the colleges, or their alumni 
organizations, shower compensations 
on athletes that are not available to 
other students, the colleges piously 
proclaim their purity. The players, 
who realize that the modern college 
spirit is that of “Get yours while you 
can . . and any way you can,” 
simply shrug and accept whatever is 
thrust their way. 

There are many cases of flagrant 
professionalism. As head coach of 
Oklahoma A and M in 1946, Jim 
Lookabaugh observed that players 
on some of the teams he was oppos- 
ing that year were drawing as much 
as $10,000 a year. After he resigned 
from West Point in 1946, Tom 
“Shorty” McWilliams, a nimble half- 
back who was being groomed to suc- 
ceed Glenn Davis at Army, was re- 
ported to have received an offer of 
$15,000 yearly, the use of an auto- 
mobile, and a $300-a-month job 
Ultimately McWilliams wound up at 
Mississippi State. In an average re- 
cent case, a player who won acclaim 
as a lineman in high 
guaranteed $8000 in the 
graduation by a midwestern college 


school was 
bank u»von 


—and the guarantee was made be- 


fore it was determined whether the 
either 
most 


lad was of college caliber 
mentally or physically. Yet 
colleges stubbornly insist that these 
boys are only amateurs. 

Do college football players even 
approach amateur standing? Not if 
the definition of an amateur estab- 
lished by the United States Olympic 
Committee is accepted. According 
to J. Lyman Bingham, executive di- 
rector of the United States Olympic 
Committee, an amateur sportsman is 
“one who engages in sports solely for 
the pleasure of the physical, mental 
and social benefits he derives there- 
from, and to whom sports is nothing 
more than an avocation.” That is 
also the definition of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States. 

Obviously the colleges’ concept of 
an amateur is much more liberal. 
Many colleges regard a player as a 
simon-pure amateur if he demands 
nothing more than full tuition, room 
and board. books, and a job paying 
$200 for forty hours of work every 
month. 

Many persons excuse the granting 
of scholarships to athletes on the 
basis that it gives “some poor kid 
a chance to go to college who might 
not otherwise do so.” Very true. 
But the “poor kid” who can’t do any- 
thing but pull down lofty grades in 
physics or Chaucer or calculus has 
no chance to reap those same bene- 
fits. Those scholarships are re- 
served for “amateur” athletes and 
are not awarded in open competition 
on a scholastic basis. 

There’s no reason why a football 
player shouldn’t have a chance to 
earn a scholarship just as any other 
Certainly he should not be 


student. 











the target of discrimination. But he 
is—and the discrimination is all in 
his favor. When they inspect a 
promising high school prospect, the 
colleges are inclined to weigh the 
lad’s ability to pass, punt, run, or 
demolish an opponent with one jolt- 
ing tackle rather than his scholastic 
Many football players have 
been accepted—which is a euphem- 
ism for “pursued”—although the 
players have been in the lowest third 
of their high graduating 
classes. Lads who have graduated 
with the same academic standing and 
no athletic ability have been rejected 


ability 


school 


by the same colleges 

Technically, a player is a profes- 
has embarked on a 
career of hypocrisy—when he ac- 
a scholarship for his playing 


sional and 


cepts 
ability rathe: 
agility. The importance of that 
playing ability in the continued pos- 
session of a scholarship is mirrored 
in the alacrity with which some col- 


than his scholastic 


leges withdraw scholarships from a 
player who has been seriously in- 


jured or who cannot continue his 


college athletic career for some other 
reason. Perhaps the most revealing 
comment on the situation was uttered 
by Colgate Darden, Jr., president of 
the University of Virginia, at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association in Jan- 
uary 1950: “We think it is too much 
to ask a boy to play football, to keep 
up high academic standards, and to 
work also,” said Mr. Darden. 
There’s a tremendous gap between 
the current demands of promising 
high school players and what the 
colleges feel they can offer, even on 
a semi-legitimate basis. Most col- 
leges try to bridge that gap by offer- 
ing jobs—selling programs when the 
players are freshmen, working in the 
cafeteria when sophomores, and jobs 
of a clock-winding nature if they 
develop into outstanding players in 
their junior or senior years—to 
talented high school prospects. Even 
that is not enough to satisfy the de- 
To hurdle 
the void between legitimate jobs and 
the market value of the prospects, 
colleges rely on the industry and 


mands of some players 


Students of Long Island University staged a demonstration to 


show their loyalty to basketball stars accused of “fixing” 
at the far right is Coach Clair Bee. This exhibition showed 
that students have school spirit, but they lack moral consciousness. 





games. The man 


enthusiasm of one organization—the 
alumni. 

The recruiting activities of the 
alumni, which pale the semi-legi- 
timate maneuvers of the colleges, are 
a never-ending source of consolation 
to both colleges and coaches. Money 
is plentiful and the budgets of alumni 
organizations aren’t subject to the 
scrutiny of persons who might ques- 
tion the size of appropriations to 
various players. The colleges can 
feign ignorance of the activities of 
the alumni—although few alumni 
organizations are going to persist in 
activities which their colleges are 
sincerely trying to suppress. Best 
of all, the alumni aren’t subject to 
legislation by inter-collegiate au- 
thorities. As one happily 
“You just can't 


coach 
phrased it, repeal 
the alumni.” 

The first duty of the alumni to the 
athletic teams of its college is to 
persuade likely prospects to attend 
that college. After the colleges have 
exhausted the lure of tuition, room, 
board and books, the alumni step 
into the breech to invite the player 
to spend a weekend on the campus. 
Once on the campus a member of the 
alumni can outline in alluring prose 
the glories of education to be secured 
there—enough publicity to assure an 
eventual All-America rating, a crack 
at pro football, and all the clothes 
and expense money needed. While 
he’s on the campus the boy may find 
himself engaged in a tryout on the 
field so that the coach can determine 
if the boy is worth the trouble. The 
usual procedure is to inquire dis- 
creetly what size suit the boy wears 
and, if he threatens to escape to an- 
other college, what size automobile 
he prefers. Of course there are cer- 
tain expenses involved in operating 
an automobile, so the alumni take 
care of those... and a little bit more. 

Once a player has registered, the 
alumni must be sure that he doesn’t 
yield to the lures of the colleges 
which make a raiding 
their neighbors for athletic material. 
Most alumni organizations appoint a 
angel for each accom- 
It’s the task of the 


“Sifts” 


practice of 


guardian 
plished athlete. 
“angel” to provide adequate 
for the lad—in cash, and unobserved 
by hostile eyes—in addition to pro- 
viding him with clothes and recrea- 
tion off campus. 

After the first game in which he 
has played an outstanding part, the 
player might be approached by a 
beaming member of the alumni. 
“That was a great game you played 
there, my boy,” chortles the alumnus. 

(see JOE DOLLAR page 45) 
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The Western Canada District is an example, especially during 












US-Canada Good Will Week, April 22-28, that both our great countries 
must develop our resources together for mutual defense. 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—No. 12 
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By JOHN F. SWEENEY 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(De eased Varch ae 1951 


The Banff-Lake Louise highway in the province of 
Alberta passes through some of the most beautiful scenery in all 


North America. Overlooking the road is Mount Eisenhower. 


(71TH ALL due respect to our 
W space-loving friends in Texas, 
Western Canada is by far the largest 
district in Kiwanis International. 
Its boundaries encompass 2,000,000 
square miles of rich farmland, 
rugged mountains and empty wilder- 
ness. Its numberless lakes and rush- 
ing rivers hold great thrills for ad- 
venture-loving sportsmen, and _ its 





Canadian Pacific R.R. photo 














earth contains mineral wealth enough —with Texas thrown in for good west Territories are of great impor- 
to sustain the Dominion for hun- measure! tance to both Canada and the United 
dreds of years to come. Western Canada stretches from States. Russian invaders may cross 


It is hard to visualize the vastness the mountainous eastern border of this wilderness if World War III 
of Western Canada, but try to think British Columbia across Alberta, materializes. And beneath the sur- 
of it as larger than the combined Saskatchewan, Manitoba and more face of this wasteland lie immense 
areas of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, than half of Ontario. On the south, quantities of gold, iron, zinc, mer- 


Maryland, California, Maine, Colo- of course, is the USA, and the dis-  cury, tungsten, copper and uranium. 
rado, Louisiana, Connecticut, Ken-  trict’s northern limits are above the These valuable resources are for 
tucky, Delaware, Kansas, Florida, Arctic Circle, where Eskimos chase the most part undeveloped, and will 
Iowa, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, seals and polar bears. remain that way until railroads are 
Massachusetts, Idaho, -Michigan, Despite the handicap of poor soil built into the far north. For heavy 
Minnesota, Missouri and Mississippi and harsh climate, the vast North- transportation is needed to take the 
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mosquitoey summer months, 
hunters and their Geiger 


brief, 
uranium 


vital 
this 


both nations have a 


interest in the 


beca use 





base metals to market and to bring 





inhabitants of the northland food and 
reasonable prices. Aji 
transportation as it now exists is 
expensive, and cannot be used 
quantities of the less- 





















clothing at 


very 

haul huge 
valuable metals 

It is only a question of time, how- 
ever, before the railroads will be 
built and a new _ generation of 
pioneers will move north to develop 
the wilderness. Many of the adven- 
turers will come from America, and 
so the vast outer reaches of Western 
Canada will someday become a 
meeting ground for Canadians and 
Americans. This is as it should be 


development of 
If communism forces the 
partially 


wilderness 
free world to remain 
mobilized for many 
Western Canada’s undeveloped nat- 
ural wealth might well become our 
ace-in-the-hole. 
At the moment 
most vital 
fense of our 
its discovery 
urgent need for 
sent scores of prospectors probing 
through the rocky hills and muskeg 
near the Arctic Circle. Traveling 
afoot, by plane and canoe during the 


years to come, 


uranium is the 
the atomic 
two nations hinges on 
and extraction. This 
radioactive minerals 


because de- 


counters have already located vast 
deposits. 

It is conceivable that mining towns 
will someday dot this wilderness 
which is now so forbidding. Already 
there is a booming settlement called 
Eldorado on Great Bear Lake. 
Miners and engineers, braving ter- 
rible temperatures near the Arctic 
Circle, have made Eldorado the 
world’s most productive radium 
mine. 

The great wilderness of Western 
Canada, standing as it does on the 
verge of development, is today what 
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the so-called prairie provinces were i Pe 
100 years ago. Back in 1851 Alberta, , 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and West- & 


ern Ontario were known only as the 
great unknown, filled with Indians, 
deer and buffalo. A few hardy 
trappers penetrated the wilderness, 
but the idea of settling this area 
seemed absurd. 

However the pressure of civiliza- 
tion pushed a few daring pioneers 
into the Red River Valley and points 
west. Their courage was well-re- 
warded, for beneath the endless 
prairie was rich land awaiting the 
plow’s. stimulation. The Indians 
vanished and so did the buffalo as 





Kiwanis peace markers like this 






one at Fort Frances, have been put in 






place at six locations 






on the border between Western 
Canada and the United States. These 
peace markers symbolize the warm 
relationship which has 









long been held before the world as 
proof that neighboring countries 
need not fear each other, 
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Winnipeg, the Queen of the Prairie Provinces, is the city through 
which thousands of settlers passed on their way to the rich farmlands 
beyond the Red River. Today Winnipeg is a modern metropolis. 


word of the land’s incredible fertility 
spread back east. Swarms of farm- 
ers from eastern Canada as well as 
country in 
Europe Winnipeg 
and then spread southern 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in the 1890’s. The newcomers staked 
out burned off the 
prairie grass, and built their squat 


immigrants trom every 


passed through 


across 


homesteads, 


sod huts. 
Thus the prairie, which had been 


a buffalo pasture for centuries, be- 


came a rippling sea of wheat. 
As the westward movement 
tinued, spurs of the railroad reached 


con- 


Mantere photo 


across the flat lands, enabling farm- 
ers to ship their grain to populous 
eastern markets via Winnipeg and 
the Great Lakes. The railroads 
brought civilization, and by 1910 the 
wheatlands were dotted with villages. 
Farmers in Western Canada 
stepped up their production to feed 
the hungry world during World 
Wars I and II, and today, with an- 
other international crisis upon us, it 
is comforting to know that Western 
Canada’s immense agricultural pro- 
ductivity will again be geared to the 
defense of freedom. 
Western Canada is 


also a treas- 


well 
fields in 


Above is a 
opened oil 
left 
at Terrace 

Kiwanis 


Bay, 


most location 
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Alberta. At the 
is an aerial view of the pulp mill 
Ontario, 
in this 


eastern- 
district. 
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Above, a happy group of young Alberta farmers display their white-face 
cattle at a county fair. Right, this view of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
shows part of the city and Kiwanis Park, which is located in front of the im- 


pressive, castle-like building standing in the foreground of the photograph. 


Canadian National R.R. photo 


> 


Alberta Goy. photo 


Above, petroleum storage 
facilities at Bitumount in upper 
Alberta typify the vast 
development of natural resources 
that is now taking place in 

the far northern areas of the 
Western Canada District. 

Left, combines harvest wheat in 
the fertile farmlands of 

Manitoba. Below, grain elevators 
at Churchill, on Hudson Bay, 

hold wheat from southern 

farms before this grain is 

shipped to Europe. 


Canadian Na 
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Lakeland wilderness in northwest Ontario attracts outdoor enthusiasts from Canada and the United States. 


Canadian Pacific R.R, photo 





Lake Winnipeg, stretching north from the city of Winnipeg, 

provides vacationers with facilities for swimming, boating and fishing. 
Here some bathers enjoy a fine sand beach in the southern part 

of this lake. Farther north the lake is near-wilderness, 
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ure-trove of other natural wealth. 
Aside from uranium, the most im- 
portant resource is petroleum, which 
lies in huge pools beneath the prairie 
provinces. Experts estimate that 
Alberta alone has a reserve of more 
than 923 million barrels—and the 
figure is constantly revised upward 
as geologists report new discoveries. 
The Athabaska tar sands in northern 
Alberta hold 200 million barrels, 
which will be extracted as soon as 
refining facilities can be set up. 
Natural gas is also plentiful—about 
seven trillion cubic feet have been 
discovered so far. 

The oil boom in the southern part 
of the district and the mineral rush 
up north have created gushing pros- 
perity. Scores of new communities 
are developing around the oil fields 
and the mines. These towns have 
great need for the aggressive leader- 
ship which Kiwanis can _ inspire. 
Although most of the new settle- 
ments are small and isolated, the 
basic problems of public health, 
safety and good government must be 
met. 

A good example of what Kiwanis 
can do for these new towns is the 
case of Terrace Bay, Ontario. This 
town of 1400 is located 135 lonely 
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miles away from Fort William, the 
nearest sizable community. Until 
1946, when the community was built 
by a paper company, the area was 
forest. 

The Kiwanis Club of Terrace Bay, 
formed in 1949, is the easternmost 
club in the district. Soon after re- 
ceiving its charter, this club began to 
grapple with the problems of the 
small, isolated community. One 
major concern was public health, so 
the Kiwanians organized an X-ray 
clinic that was attended by almost 
half of the people living in Terrace 
Bay. For the children, the Kiwanians 
built a wading pool. Other projects 
are being carried on, and as a result, 
the people of Bay are 
happier, better citizens. 

West of Terrace Bay are thriving 
twin cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Perched on the northern 
tip of Lake Superior, these two cities 
are the most important grain termi- 


Terrace 


nals in Canada. Every year 500 
million bushels are shipped from 
Fort William-Port Arthur to other 


countries. The Kiwanis Club of Port 
Arthur-Fort William has served as 
a unifying force between these two 
cities since the club was organized 
in 1919. During the intervening years 
both communities have doubled in 
size, and the Kiwanis club has played 
a significant role in this development. 

About 400 miles to the west is 
Winnipeg, Queen of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and home of International 
President Don Murdoch. The found- 
ing of the Winnipeg club in May 
1917 was the beginning of the West- 
ern Canada District, for Winnipeg 


was the first Kiwanis club to be 


Below are the formal gardens which decorate the grounds 
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established in this part of the Do- 
minion. 

Soon after International President 
George Hixson presented the charter 
to Winnipeg, other Kiwanis clubs 
sprouted across the prairies—Regina, 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan and Calgary and Edmonton, 
Alberta, to name a few. There are 
now twenty-nine clubs in Western 
Canada, and the rapid development 
of this immense area has created a 
wonderful opportunity for new club 
building. Kiwanians in Western 
Canada are even now talking about 
the possibility of dividing their vast 
territory in half to simplify admin- 
istration. If this comes to pass it will 
undoubtedly facilitate the growth of 
our organization. And even if West- 
ern Canada is divided, it will still be 
the most real 
estate in all Kiwanis. THE END 


impressive piece of 


Immediately below is the fashionable 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
National Park near the US border. 

In the middle of the page is a view 

of Medicine Hat, Alberta, which stands 
on the great northern prairie. 
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of the Parliament buildings in Regina, Saskatchewan, 








| Paes FROM this distance, I could 
4 pick her out in the midst of the 
polyglot crowd. I could see her tense 
wiry staunchly 
under the staggering load cf her and 


body bearing up 
her man’s baggage, as they waited 
1 

to climb up the long gangplank. 
The fea now that the 
remenaous moment Not 

fear for herself. Never had she fear 

She feared for her man, 


was on he 


t was here. 
for herself 
with sag- 
blue lips. 


he who stood next to het 
ging and taut 
He was desperately ill and she feared 
he yet might not be allowed to go. 

Fear had never left her soul, never 
the black days of the Nazi 
blitzkrieg when the pitiless tanks 
roared through the midnight quiet of 
her Polish village, their loudspeakers 
blaring out the awful music of 
Wagner, the chilling, fiercely swell- 
ing “Ride of the Valkyrie” heralding 
the approach of the supermen. 

Ever that night of black 
tragedy when the men of 
Hitler had taken her name and re- 
placed it number had the 
terrible with her. They 
had taken her man, Leo, from her, 
and she had fought, silently but fero- 
ciously. Even when someone knocked 
moaned his 


shoulders 


in all 


since 


soulless 


with a 


fear been 


her unconscious, she 
name aloud. 

Through all those bleak years, I 
watched her, like a tiny unquench- 
able flame in the night of war, burn- 
ing steadily, her will to live, to find 
her Leo, sustaining her while others 
fell. She did the work of ten women, 
from prison camp, 
throughout the ruined land, suffering 
indignities without flinching. 


Unceasingly her sharp black eyes 


prison camp to 


stared at the faces of the labor bat- 
talions which marched by like the 
undead, rank on rank, unseeing and 
unfeeling. Men without homes, with- 
out families or memories—the dis- 
placed children of war, stumbling by 
without end; and endlessly her eyes 
searched for the familiar dear face. 
She knew he was not dead. 

And when at last my dusty, weary 
boys had finished their battles and 
freed her, I watched her start her 


search again. Her love was a com- 
pass, guiding her on and on past the 
blasted countries where hope was 
dead and futility and hunger were a 
smothering blanket over the land. 

When she found her Leo, even 
from here I felt the leaping of her 
heart, the swift surging of her thanks 
to God. Even here, I knew 
her joy. 

How she worked! With her bare 
hands she scooped aside the debris 
With lov- 


Leo on the 


from 


to make their cubbyhole. 
ing care she laid her 
pallet, for she was strong in her love 
and he sick. The long hours 
she searched for food. And her eyes 
always would turn to the west, and 
I could see the unquenchable desire 
for the freedom, the chance to start 
anew, just she and her man, here in 
the west. 

She was not young any more, but 
she fought like a tiger for her man. 
In the breadlines, she was the first. 
Whenever the kind ladies of the Red 
Cross were offering hot soup, her 
battered pot always there, 
eagerly stretched forth. The unkind 
remarks of the others went past her 
ears unheard. It was for her man. 

Whenever a rumor was whispered 
that there was work to be had—pay- 
ment in meat—she would race 
through the streets, her hard wooden 
shoes slapping, slapping, and always 
she was among the first. 

And at last, when the Red Cross 
aide told her that she and her man 
were to be placed on the list of those 
emigrate to 


was 


Was 


who were allowed to 
America, she fell on her knees and 
kissed the hem of the aide’s skirt. 
From this far, I could see the tears 


Freedom was 


an irresistible magnet 


which tugged 


at the heart of 


the careworn woman 


helping her 


ailing husband. 


By WILLIAM SAMBROT 


OF THOSE WHO CAME... 


in the aide’s eyes as she helped her 
rise to her feet. Americans are not 
used to such things. She was em- 
barrassed—and yet—I felt her pulse 
leap at the thought of America and 
what that magic name meant to these 
desperate homeless ones. 

I heard it, from here, when the 
grave, harassed American doctor, in 
the uniform of a major, told her 
quietly, not looking at her, that her 
Leo was sick, too sick to be among 


those who were to come to America. 
She dropped to her knees, her 
anguish too great for tears. She 
raised her poor, tough, work-scarred 
hands and pleaded that he be allowed 
to go. She told of the years of 
struggle, how she had kept her man 
alive. She told of her visions of 
America, of the great sweep of the 
Montana sky in the pictures she had 
seen. She fumbled hastily with her 
calloused hands to show the major a 
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letter, from America. She had work 
on a ranch in Montana. waiting foi 
her. 


“But if I give him permission, he 


may not live to reach America,” the 


major told her. ‘“He’s sick. 
Terribly anemic.” 

“He will live!” she whispered. “The 
voyage is nothing. Oh, can’t you see 
what we have behind us—the blows 
we have survived? The Red Cross 
nurse has said that in Montana the 


very 
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air is clear and good. In Montana, 
he will become well.” 

When at last the major nodded and 
their list, 
heart 


hands 


two names on the 
here I felt his 
wrench lifted he: 
high and blessed him. “I am not 
God,” he murmured. 

She stood amidst the polyglot 
crowd, with the fear washing over 
her. 
here. 


wrote 
even from 


when she 


The tremendous moment 
Their names would be called 


Was 


next. Her Leo must not 
must not fall before they reached the 
top of the gangplank. 

Their names were called, and even 
from here I could see the 
strength of her, her utter selfless 
courage as she_ half-lifted, half- 
carried her man up the gangplank, 
whispering, praying, begging him to 
reach the top because she knew the 
top meant life for him. The top 
America. 


stagger, 


shee 


meant 

They made it and none called to 
them to step out of line. When she 
reached the top she turned and faced 
the sad. land she had left forever 
behind. 

My name is Ilya!” she cried, and 
first time 


“My 


the tears for the came 
eee 

down her lined face. 
Ilya!” 


I watched her, from here, as they 


name IS 


came closer and closer on the great 
ship. How tenderly she 
him! 
cuts of her own food for him. 


cared fot 
She always saved the choicest 
She 
crouched by his side for hours, sus- 
him little 
with magic 
Montana, 
demand a 


taining with her foolish 
stories of the 


there 
ecard in 


songs 
none to 
for the 
Where people were free 


where was 
¢ xchan re 
right to live 
and had a name instead of a number. 
Where people rubbed shoulders and 
there 
or race. 

And at last, when the 
loomed out of the 


was none to ask your religion 


fabulous 
skyline early 


morning mist and the moment was 
here, I saw her, tugging and pulling 
her Leo, crying out at the others, 
pleading, forcing the well ones aside 
that she might pull her man along 
side the rail for him to see, with his 
tired, pain-filled eyes, that at last it 
was over, that the black years were 
behind and they were born again 
Straining, he 


held 


stared at me 


lips pressed tight, 


she him, watching him as he 
And when she saw the 
quick light leap into his eyes, she 


Oh! 


mo- 


sobbed aloud in her happiness. 
The of that 
ment! But she, Ilya of the great high 


wonder, the glory 


courage, she did not look. She was 


content to see me reflected in her 
man’s eyes. 

Timidly, filled with awe and cling- 
tightly, they walked 
down the gangplank to their new 
Behind them lay the black 
years, years lighted only by the flame 
which leaped and blazed within the 
heart She had 
not seen yet, the flame 
within her mingled with mine, and of 


ing togethe 


home. 


of a woman. alone 


me, and 
those who came, the torch I hold so 
proudly aloft burned most brightly 
for her. THE END 











ee. IVY, poison oak and poison 
sumac, that evil triad that for 
generations has inflicted misery on 
millions, have reached the end of 
their trail. Man, long their victim, 
now confronts them as a _ victor. 
Their eradication can now be accom- 
plished with the aid of powerful new 
chemical spray solutions 

For example, Berkeley, California 
was one of the first communities to 
prove that poison ivy can be wiped 
out or closely controlled by system- 
atic spraying with chemical killers. 

Boy Scout troops, newspapers and 
radio stations, as well as community- 
conscious leaders, joined in all-out 
spring campaigns in past years. The 
city council passed an ordinance 
permitting the city to kill noxious 
weeds on privately owned land and 
charge the cost to the property own- 
ers. The drive has worked so well 
that this year public health services 
are urging other towns to follow 
Berkeley's methods. If enough towns 
do so, ivy poisoning could become a 
rarity 

Most of the 250,000 ivy poisonings 
that occur each year could be pre- 
vented by killing off the ivy at the 
right time of the year, which is in 
May and June. Here is a challenge 
for Kiwanis clubs to organize the 
teams and solicit the community 
support that could easily ban the 
perennial pest from our communities. 
Poison ivy is the most famous 
































member of the Rhus family, a group 
of unpleasant vines whose other 
members include poison oak and 
poison sumac. Actually, poison ivy 
and poison oak are such close cou- 
sins you can consider them one. The 
ivy grows in the East and Middle- 
west as a vine, creeper, or low shrub. 
The oak, in the far West, often is a 
medium-sized shrub growing to 
shoulder height. 

Poison ivy inhabits woodlands, 
abandoned fields, fence rows, road- 
sides, sandy beaches, picnic grounds, 
camp sites and public parks. It 
grows both as a climber and as a 
ground plant. 

Success in combating this enemy 
and its equally vile close relatives 
depends on recognizing them in thei 
favorite habitats. Poison ivy and 
poison oak are vines or low shrubs 
with three-parted compound leaves, 
clusters of inconspicuous greenish 
flowers in early summer, and soiled- 
looking white berries in fall and 
winter. Actually, the plants are all 
of vine form; what appear to be clus- 
tered shrubs are really straight-up 
branches of a vine-like runner just 
under the surface of the ground. 

Poison sumac looks pretty much 
like ordinary sumac, except that its 
fruits are pallid berries like those of 
poison ivy. It is found only in the 
wet, acid soil around the margins of 
bogs. 

A yellowish, violently irritating 


Your club can lead a community campaign 











to destroy poison 


ivy, sumac and poison oak. 


By O. A. BATTISTA 





Poison ivy grows in vacant lots 
and woods, where people often come 
in contact with its irritating leaves, 
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The day after chemical spray touches the ivy plant, its leaves begin to wilt. 


Death usually occurs several weeks 


later. However, a second spraying is sometimes needed to destory seedlings or sprouts which escaped the first dose. 


oil called urushiol causes the poison- 
ing. It coats not only the leaves, but 
the berries, fruit, bark, stems, and 
even the roots of poison ivy, poison 
oak and poison sumac. 

Urushiol is so potent that as little 
as 1/60,000 of a grain of it (about 
00000004), when dissolved in olive 
oil and rubbed on the skin, will 
cause mild poisoning. Its action on 
the skin is now recognized as a form 
of allergy. Individuals vary widely 
in reaction to it; but doctors believe 
there is no such thing as a complete- 
ly immune person. 

Principal weapons in the modern 
war against these poisonous tyrants 
are 2, 4-D; 2, 4, 5-T; and ammonium 
sulfamate. Ammonium sulfamate is 
the now-famous weed spray devel- 
oped by DuPont chemists and sold as 
Ammate; 2, 4-D is the so-called hor- 
mone weed killer; and 2,4,5-T is a 
more recent improvement over 2, 
4-D. They are easy to mix and easy 
to apply. All kinds of sprayers will 
serve. Depending on the size of the 
job, they may range from the hand- 
wielded garden variety to power- 
driven outfits used for fighting in- 
sects in orchards. Some commercial 
eradicators have introduced fog-ma- 
chines, which are adaptations of the 
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smoke-machines of wartime fame. 

Biggest advantage of ammonium 
sulfamate is its quickness; poison ivy 
is dead within forty-eight hours aft- 
er spraying. 

Both 2, 4-D and 2, 4,5-T act much 
more slowly. Sprayed on poison ivy, 
at first these compounds seem to 
have little effect. The shiny green 
leaves take from three weeks to a 
month to completely die. These in- 
expensive chemicals are excellent 
killers, however, and are best for 
use in places where contact by hu- 
mans or dogs is not normally ex- 
pected. 

A community attack on poison ivy, 
with Ammate, 2, 4-D, or 2,4,5-T as 
the ammunition, is most effective in 
May or June. The best time to spray 
with these chemical killers is on a 
warm, sunny day, preferably in the 
forenoon. That is when life process- 
es in plants are going at top speed, 
which will result in the more rapid 
absorption of the poison spray, and 
its distribution throughout the tis- 
sues, even down into the roots. 

In addition, it is well to bear in 
mind that while one spraying will 
devastate a patch of poison oak or 
poison ivy, you can’t expect a hun- 
dred-per-cent kill. There will be a 


few survivors, as there are after any 
kind of massacre. Also, there are 
likely to be seeds in the ground that 
will keep coming up for several 
years. Two to three additional 
treatments will be required the first 
year, followed next spring by a mop- 
up campaign. From then on, regu- 
lar “patrol” measures are all that is 
needed to rid your community of the 
despicable “Big Itch.” 

Certain precautions must be taken 
with both ammonium sulfamate and 
2,4-D. They can be too good killers 
if handled carelessly, for they are as 
deadly to tomatoes or beans or dahl- 
ias or rosebuds as they are to poison 
ivy and other weeds. So care must 
be taken not to spray where you 
don’t want to kill. While 2, 4-D has 
the peculiar property of harming 
broad-leaved plants but not grass, 
ammonium sulfamate is a grass-kill- 
er as well. 

However, the US Department of 
Agriculture as well as the US Pub- 
lic Health Service stand ready to 
help any community war on poison 
ivy because this is by far the most 
effective form of eradication. In es- 
sence, such a war consists in locat- 
ing the poison ivy and mowing it 
down with a spray gun. THE END 








Don't be fooled by 
masqueraders who have all 
the appearances 

of legitimate religious 
organizations, vet are as 
as they 


fraudulent 


are irreverent, 


By RALPH H. MAJOR, Jr. 


This is 
from the 


ELLO, Is THIS Mr. Major? 
Father George calling 
church, you know.” 


” 


I mumbled a1 atic “Oh, yes, 
nae ng whether Fathe 


auton 


Geo) oC 


omeone | should know “God 

you, my boy,” he continued, 

uu are about to do someone a 
at favor.”” My eyebrows rose 


It our summer camp tor under- 


: : - 
ueged cnilidaren, the telephone 


} 


ice purreda on 


‘It opens tomorrow, 


nd we have almost 


Dut not quite 


mone to feed and clothe the 
enty pathetic little ones we have 
ted. I knew you would want to 
the ( ipe the hot sidewalks 

rew Vee n the ( int 
When I hesitated Father George 
Ince other unctuous “God 
( ny boy Something in 
Fathe G é manner both irri- 
tate a Sé nated rit His oily 
tone was revolting. vet I was curious 


apout nis sponsol SO 


now mor 
: 


asked Fath«e George to 


( printer materiat concerning 


Next day I received a letter, ad- 
Friend and Benefac- 
New York 
title. It 
begen with the names of two saints 


hired with ’ r , 
cnuren WILn an amazing 


ind went on to include high-sound- 


g words usually associated with 
several different religious sects. 


Moreover, the letter was signed by 
an archbishop whose seal was affixed 
Neither the letter nor 


the pamphlet accompanying it con- 


in one 


cornel 


vinced me I should donate a penny. 

On the contrary, I became frankly 

suspicious of this strange church 
Father George’s chance telephone 


call put me on the trail of a sordid, 


shocking story. I learned, for in- 
stance, that his “summer camp” is 
open only for a week or two each 


just long enough to make the 


year, 
appeals legal. Behind its proprietor 
the church with the oddly-contrived 
name—operates one ol the smoothest 
rackets that ever se- 
duced the public. Also I disco. 
that “Father George” is not one man, 


] ] 
but a dozen paid sol 


and cruellest 


erea 


who all 


citors 


use the same name wher telephon- 
Ing prospective contributors: the 
‘church,”’ not affiliated with any rec- 
ognized American denomination, ex- 
ists prin is cash- ing front 
for unscrupulous promoters; and its 
“clergy,” long vith = the twelve 


“Father Georges,” 


few of the many 
a” 
unsuspecting suckers 
The church charity racket ol 
wn “athe George's outfit is an 
hich Fatl 
( xample Is the iowest meanest 


MUMS. 


} 
money-MakKkIng 


oday. Not only in New York, but in 


many other states, th« | 


scneme In existence 


{ 
yusands of well- 


intentioned people each year pour 


4 
approximately $20 million into the 


purses of thes cketeers in clerical 
robe S 

Legitimate churches Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish deplore the 


For 
’ ] lo the indermine the rep- 
not only ao they undermine the rep 
utations of established faiths, but 
they drain worthy charities 
millions of urgently 

Unfortunately, in some states the 


activities of the bogus clerics 


from 
needed dollars 
law is often an innocent accomplice 
of church racketeers. In New York, 
persons can 
filing 


for example, seven 


“found” a church merely by 


articles of incorporation and paying a 
three dollar fee. Once incorporated, 
the “church” can conduct alleged 
charities with complete freedom. Nor 
does the law require an accounting 
of how any money solicited was used. 
Thus, sanctimonious charlatans are 
protected by a law originally passed 
in 1921 
rights of freedom of worship. 
In New York City alone, at 


six such completely phony churches 


to safeguard constitutional 
¢ 


least 


masquerading as respon- 


Their ac- 


are today 
sible religious institutions 
tivities follow a simple pattern. A 
incorporated. Then it 
bewildering 


“church” is 
adopts as its name a 
borrowed from re- 


array of titles 


spectable religions—such as_ the 
“Holy Eastern Catholic and Apostolic 
* Since 


kind of building is required to lend 


Diocese of America.’ some 
dignity to the synthetic sect, pro- 


moters rent quarters in a rundown 
church edifice or a few rooms in an 
house. 

the church is “founded,” its 


bishop Ol 


old brownstone 

Once 
ake archbishop, 
charity front as a sop 


deacon 


sets up some 





Ws 


This may be a 





to local authorities 


summer “parish house” 


building campaign or perhaps just 


camp, a 


“missionary work.” Last step is the 
hiring of solicitors to man the battery 
of telephones which is always the 
heart of the church’s brazen fund- 
raising front. 

One such spurious “charity” is 
headed by an “archbishop,” always 
ostentatiously addressed by his col- 
leagues as “Your Grace”—for the 
benefit of prospective donors. Its 
headquarters, a one-story building 
with a three-story false front, is 
officially called a “cathedral.” This 
outfit in downtown New York main- 
tains a small “shelter home” for 
orphans on Long Island, and lists 
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some twenty-five “clergymen” on its 
roster. But the man behind the 
scenes is its “assistant director.” 
Hired for “the purpose of supervis- 
ing the finances of the church,” he 
has a police record of arraignments 
on charges of mail fraud, conspiracy 
and sale of stolen securities. This 
man directs a squad of velvet-voiced 
solicitors who work in a smoky base- 
ment room equipped with telephones. 
All identify themselves as “Father 
Thomas.” Their “take” is thirty per 
cent of all donations they solicit 
And, for his shady services, the pro- 
moter pockets sixty per cent—mor 
than half—of the church’s annual 
gross income! 

Occasionally a church racket will 
operate so blatantly as to expose 
itself to official inquiry. Last year, 
for instance, one such obvious fraud 


} 
was investigated and forced to close 


shop. 
Since 1941 two discreetly-garbed 
men who said they were priests of 


the “Holy 


Eastern Catholic and 


Apostolic Diocese of America” (the 
church cited above) had been visit- 
ing Manhattan business offices. Hum- 
bly and convincingly they begged 
donations for their “church fund.” 
Soft-hearted executives and stenog- 
raphers shelled out 

Then someone asked New York 
City’s Department of Welfare to 
story. The head 


agents 


verify the “priests’ ” 
ol the 
learned, was one “Right Reverend” 
Peter Zurawetzky. What church did 
his “fund” benefit? There was no 
church, the cleric reluctantly ad- 
mitted; the “diocese’s” only pretense 


“diocese.” welfare 


ata place ol worship was a closet 
chapel in his mother’s Bronx apart- 
ment! 

Later, tne diocesan chief revealed 
he was not only the sole priest ol his 
“diocese,” but the one communicant 
of his self-invented sect. Faced with 
the facts, Zurawetzky wisely ac- 
cepted the Welfare Department’s 
suggestion that his church be dis- 
solved. And in July 1949, the state 


... renting them costumes for five dollars a day.® 
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revoked the fake diocese’s corpora- 
tion charter. 

A tew years ago a “Community 
Mission” opened its doors in the 
slum-ridden Hell’s Kitchen district 
of New York. A ground floor estab- 
lishment on West 40th Street was 
the headquarters from which the 
mission announced it would function 
as “a friendly neighborhood refuge 
for the homeless, hungry and sick.” 
Supervisor of this laudable en- 
terprise was an organization called 
the “American Catholic Orthodox 
Church.” 

Something 


about this innocent- 
appearing mission aroused the sus- 
picions of Samuel Sloan, director of 
the Welfare Department’s Division of 
Solicitation. After investigating the 
Community Mission, Sloan discov- 
ered that its dusty plate-glass win- 
dow masked a sinister racket. Inside 
the mission’s two barren rooms, oc- 
cupied only by a cherub-faced sex- 
ton, agents could find no Bibles, no 
“see RACKETEERS page 46) 
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Top, Bob photographs a 
goat beside a canal 

in Europe. Middle is photo 
of Bob taken during his 
hitchhiking trip around the 
world in 1939. Above, 

at Alkmarr, Holland Bob 
jumped aboard a sling 

for hauling cheese, where 
Betty took his picture. 








ADAME SCHIAPARELLI, world- 
famous arbiter of female fash- 

ion, could hardly believe her ears. 
Was this incredible young man from 
America really asking permission to 
take moving pictures in her Paris 
salon? Did the young man realize 
that nobody had ever taken movies 
of a Schiaparelli style show? Her 
tone could not have been more in- 
ecredulous if Bob Friars had re- 
quested permission to assassinate the 
premier of France. 
Yes, the brash 
mitted he was asking a big favor. 
But did she realize that he was of- 
fering her publicity which she could 
not buy? Did know that he, 
Robert Friars, Amer- 
ica’s foremost travel lecturers—that 
he had appeared many times in 
Carnegie Hall? That more than one 
million people had listened to him 


young man ad- 


she 


was one of 





yA 
AVN» 


my AN 
RYAN. 
MEmMe@ER'S Name 


Friars, 
Aocortse 
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Robert 6-6-1950 


1307 Washington Street 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION 


NUMBER 45 
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By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


and had seen his travelogues? Why, 
his movies would bring hundreds of 
well-heeled Americans to her salon! 

After pausing to let this sink in, 
he continued: “Don’t you 
won't even know we're taking pic- 
tures.” This was the clincher, and 
a few minutes later Bob secured per- 
mission to photograph the goings-on 
the next day. 

Bob and his assistants invaded the 
Schiaparelli salon early in the morn- 
ing. Before anyone arrived to take 
alarm, they had practically converted 
the elegant salon into a photograph- 
studio with lights, 
cameras and a maze of wires. Bob 
shirt sleeves when the 
door opened and Madame Schiapa- 
relli surveyed her cluttered domain. 

“She took horrified look at 
what we had done, clutched her 
throat, and walked rapidly from the 


worry, 


er’s reflectors, 


was in his 


one 


During the picture-taking at Madame 
Schiaparelli’s exclusive Paris salon, 
Betty modeled a play suit for Louella 
Parsons, famous Hollywood columnist. 
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Although the voungest 


member of his club. Kiwanian 


Bob Friars has reached 


the top in the travelogue 


field. He hopes, if his luck 


holds out. that he will never 


have to work for a living. 


room,” Bob recalls with a chuckle. 
too late for her to stop 


Models and arrived, 
each registering amazement as they 


spectators 


tried to avoid tripping over wires 
and tripods. Then, as a climax, in 
came Louella Parsons. 

“Louella stiffened as if we had spit 
on her,” Bob says, “but she sat down 
Miss Parsons 


thawed out considerably after talk- 


right by my camera.” 


ing to a fellow-American. She even 
became chummy as he hovered over 
his camera, photographing the show. 

“You know, Adrian makes all my 


confided when Madame 


t 
/ 
I 


Schiaparelli stepped out of earshot. 
to Robert Hall, 


“I'm rather partial 
Bob said pleasantly. 
| 


myseli 

You wouldn’t call it poise, not 
savoir faire, but with a peculiar non- 
chalance that is typical of Bob, he 
made the best of a precarious situa- 
succeeded in filming the 
only color movies ever taken inside 


f ] Sahiangaralli’e oly . 
of Madame Schiaparellis exclusive 


Despite his bizarre adventures in 
this and other of the world’s most 
glamorous places, Bob pays attention 
to the little, commonplace details of 
ife abroad which interest people 
who have not traveled. He describes 
the difficulty of keeping warm in 
peculiar Swiss beds and how travel 
is complicated by the many types of 
currency used in Europe. 

But above everything else. Bob 
Friars is a humorist. He places 
himself in situations which make 
audiences how! with laughter. Once 
in Holland Bob was taking movies 
of a procession of workers carrying 


huge cheeses through the streets. 
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Bob and his beauteous wife work closely together on different 


phases of the business, Here they preview a new film and Bob takes notes 


on his wife’s reactions. When they were newlyweds, Betty 


ran the projector while Bob gave 


Two me Ce ied each ¢ < I cneese 
in a litter suspended by slings fron 
their shoulders. Sensing the chance 
to inject some humor in his trave- 


es m2 ¥ ] } 1 
logue. Bob handed the camera to his 
cy BEEN Bic 1:4 
wife and hopped atop an empty iltter, 
where he folded his arms and was 
] 1 1 
photographed as the biggest cheese 


of all. 


ever thought of making travelogues. 
While Bob was |} 

the world back in 1939, he visited the 
Taj Mahal. one of the world’s breath- 


taking beauty spots. Most tourists 


vhikine 
nl Ss 


rouna 


gape. gawk and photograph the 
alabaster building and the shimmer- 
ing pool before it. But not Bob 


lectures about his adventures, 


With typical Friars im- 
1ess. he set the automatic shutter 
on his camera, and photographed 
mself washing his socks in the pool 


ats 
photograph in _ colo1 


tour feet Dy six. OF tNat very same 
scene is the cente of interest in 


Bob’s living roon 
It’s the center of interest, that is, 


ls pre tty 


blonde wife, Betty, 
She’s an unforgettably 
beautiful ex-Powers model. But Bob 


narried her when she was an un- 


known hometown girl and long be- 
fore either of them had attained any 
success 

Bob is only thirty-four years old 
and the youngest member of the Ki- 


wanis Club of Evanston, Illinois. 











Bob and his staff watch the first screening of a travelogue taken 

in Europe. Two of the men are production assistants, one does research, 
and another is a professional film editor. The efforts 

of all of these men go into the travel films which Bob narrates. 


Yet he has been around more than 
any of his Kiwanis friends and has 
already reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess in his profession, sharing honors 
with such seasoned travel-lecturers 
as Burton Holmes, Osa Johnson, 
Lowell Thomas and Father Hubbard. 
In fact, Bob is generally regarded as 
heir-apparent to the throne that 
Burton Holmes will vacate some day. 

But when someone complimented 
him at reaching the top of his field 
so soon, Bob said, “What do you 
mean—so soon? I’ve been at this 
business for twenty-two years.” And 
so he has 

Although Bob’s early success is 
due in part to his audacity, his abil- 
ity as a speaker and his pleasing 
personality, he would never be 
where he is today if he hadn’t begun 
his career when most of his chums 
were just joining the Boy Scouts. It 
was in the summer of his twelfth 
year that Bob ran away from his 
home in Saginaw, Michigan to vaga- 
bond about America with a pal 
named Mo. Bob took to the open road 
every summer after that. In between 
grade school, high school and college 
terms he wandered through all 
forty-eight states, Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico and Central America. 

In the summer of 1938 he hitch- 
hiked down to the Panama Canal 


and thence back to New York City, 
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where waterfront reporters called 
him “the world’s champion hitch- 
hiker.” This flamboyant claim, to- 
gether with a story of his travels, 
appeared in hundreds of papers from 
coast to coast. So Bob felt like a 
celebrity when he returned to Mich- 
igan to begin his senior year at the 
state university. Then, fate played 
a nasty trick on the budding Marco 
Polo. Bob was placed in the same 
dormitory with a student who had 
traveled around the world on a 
freighter. This made Bob’s roommate 
the greater adventurer, and he never 
let Bob forget it. 

One night about a month before 
graduation, several seniors were 
having a bull session when Bob be- 
gan outlining his plans to travel after 
commencement. 

“Don’t pay any 
Friars,’ his roommate interrupted. 
“He’s really a stay-at-home.” 

“Listen, Eddie, that cruise of yours 
was nothing!” Bob replied. “I could 
leave on a trip like that in forty- 
eight hours.” 

In answer to this, Eddie produced 
a five dollar bill and said dryly, 
“Here’s a fin that says you can’t.” 

That evening Bob Friars began 
pawning his clothes and his books. 
Twenty-four hours later he had col- 
lected about eighty dollars and the 
promise of two small weekly news- 


attention to 


papers to buy articles about his ad- 
ventures. Then he left the campus. 

Bob thumbed to Montreal, where 
he talked his way aboard a freighter 
bound for Europe. He arrived early 
in the historic summer of 1939 and 
found the continent darkened by the 
shadow of war. Bob explored Ire- 
land, England, France and the Low 
Countries and then entered Nazi 
Germany. He managed to get free 
rides across the Third Reich, and 
along the superhighway to Berlin, 
his thumb even stopped one of Hit- 
ler’s personal bodyguards—a brutish 
giant of a man who drove like a 
demon. 

Bob paused in his journey long 
enough to gather his impressions of 
Europe and write some articles for 
the newspapers back home. He sug- 
gested that the editors forward his 
checks to Bagdad, where he figured 
his money would run out. 

In Vienna, Bob met a wealthy 
merchant and agreed to take some 
cameras past the customs at the 
Austrian border. Bob loaded the 
cameras into his knapsack and cov- 
ered them with his soiled clothes. His 
heart beat wildly as he approached 
the Austria-Hungary border and 
lined up to await customs inspection. 
But the officials assumed that he was 
just another harmless tourist—they 
didn’t even bother to unload his 
knapsack. 

“When the authorities stamped my 
passport and waived me on to Hung- 
ary, I felt like a man walking out of 
the death house,” Bob recalls. 

Bob rode the Oriental Express 
through Turkey in the Middle East. 
Almost out of money, he couldn’t 
afford to pay the bus fare across 150 
miles of desert to Bagdad. His at- 
tempt to hitchhike this short distance 
was nearly disastrous, for he was 
marooned beside a lonely road over 
which no cars passed. The heat was 
almost unbearable, and to make 
matters worse, the water leaked out 
of his canteen. Finally, when Bob 
was about ready to give up hope, an 
Arab in an ancient jalopy picked him 
up and drove him to the fabled city. 
This ride cost Bob every cent that 
he possessed—which wasn’t much. 
But a check from the newspapers 
was waiting for him at the Bagdad 
YMCA. He rested there for a few 
days and then spent every penny of 
his newspaper earnings for a cheap 
deck passage across the Persian Gulf 
to India. 

Aboard ship he passed the time by 
playing bridge with a Persian poet, 
an Indian communist agitator and 

(See TRAVELOGUE page 48) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


If April Fool’s Day has any spe- 
cial significance, it’s because it usu- 
ally marks the moment when the 
last of my New Year’s resolutions 
get broken. 


* * * 


How fortunate most young people 
are! They don’t know what’s ahead 


and they don’t give a hoot. 
* * . 


Crutch phrases that support all us 
service club members: 

“Unaccustomed as Iam...” 

“When President Bill asked me to 
come up here " 

“Let’s give hima great big hand... 

“Needs no introduction 

“Last but not least 
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* * * 


Took my high school daughter to 
Kiwanis and introduced her as 
“One of America’s most expensive 
women,” which I thought was 
clever. 

It was, too; except that she has 
decided to live up to it, and my 
fellow club members are encourag- 
ing her. 


ag * * 


If I judge my daughters and their 
friends correctly, this is the season 
when girls try on diamond rings for 
sighs. 


* * * 


We were worried about too many 
doctors in our membership a while 
back, so we elected one as presi- 
dent and he appointed five others 
as committee chairmen. Had the 
best year in our club’s history. 
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“There’s nothing wrong with my 
past,” says beloved charter member 
J. O. Sexson, “except that there’s a 
little too much of it.” 


* * * 


Give me ten minutes with a man’s 
grade school child and ll tell you if 
he’s fit to be a Kiwanian. 


7 * * 


Every Tuesday at Kiwanis, and 
every Friday at home, the head 
cook cleans out the refrigerator and 
serves a dish of stuff and things 
which we are assured is either 
Italian, Bohemian or French. But 
it’s all right; hash by any other 
name is just as nourishing. 


= * * 


I’m not afraid of Russia. I’m 
afraid of the Americans who are 
afraid of Russia. 





Kiwanian Bob Bale, a memory ex- 


pert and home lover, this month re- 
membered to rake up the autumn 
leaves from his yard, and under them 
found the missing parts of his lawn 
mower that he carelessly mislaid last 
September. 


* * * 


Reform your husband at your 
own risk, madam. Reformation 
usually weeds out the traits that 
made you gals want us in the first 
place. 

+ * * 


Took up a little capitalistic col- 
lection at club yesterday to help a 
destitute family whose man has 
spent twenty years lecturing for 
communism and a welfare state. 


You don’t have to have a thick skin 
to be president of a club or head of 
a spirited family. But it helps. 


* * * 


When I explained the term ju- 
venile delinquent to our Babe, she 
asked, “Why do people act like it’s 
so much worse than a grown-up 
delinquent?” 

Will Kiwanis headquarters, or 
somebody, please forward me a 
suitable answer? 


+ a . . a * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
Our way of life in its entirety 
was built to make government 
the servant and not the master 
of the American people. 

CREDO OF THE 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION. 


* * * * * * * * 


Best pay a committee chairman— 
or a wife—can have from the head 
man is “Congratulations, you’re do- 
ing a good job!” And I’m eternally 


behind in my payments. 


* * * 


I’m not much in the mood to 
drive my committees, my business 
or my children this month. I just 
want to loll back under the new 
honeysuckle blooms and watch a 
bee tote nectar off to some hidden 
bee tree, like I used to find when I 
was a boy. 


* * * 


Guide for every Kiwanian at home: 
the most comfortable shoes are work 
shoes. 


* * * 


“These recurrent and chronic 
bruises on my face are due to an 
accident,” explained Kiwanian Paul 
Case. “I accidentally gave my 
young son a set of boxing gloves.” 


* * * 


Charm dimmers: 
Food spots on neckties. 
Whiskey breath. 
Over-sexed jokes. 
Profanity. 
Sarcasm. 


* * * 


The shy member giving our invoca- 
tion last Tuesday got all tongue-tied, 
blushed, said only an “Amen,” and 
sat down. Yet somehow we liked it 
better than all those instructions an- 
other member gave to God the week 
before. THE END 
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After the International convention in St. Louis. 
dune 17-21, many Kiwanians and their families will enjoy 


leisurely fishing and camping trips in southern Missouri. 


b. SURE TO bri your fishing tackle to the Inter- the swift current. Most bass weigh between one and 
national convention this June. For within easy reach two pounds, but their scrappiness makes them sportier 
St. Louis are swift, clear Ozark streams which are than heavier, slower fish like pike and muskie. After 
the finest smallmouthed bass waters in the you land a couple bass, you'll probably want to lean 

United Stat You can spend a single day on one of these — back, relax in the sun, and watch the wooded hills slip 
uu have more time you can float, fish,camp by. You'll stop for a delicious shore lunch prepared 

and swim for as much as three weeks. Your guide will by your guide, and then you'll shove off for an afternoon 
be an easy-going native Ozarkian, who knows the lone- of casting and drifting. If you're going to be out more 
some river as well as you know the main street of your than one day, your guide will head for a predetermined 


home town. He'll keep the flat-bottomed John-boat off | campsite as the sun nears the treetops. You'll pull up on 
sandbars and tell you where the fighting bronzebacks a gravel bar. pitch your tents, and relax while the guide 
lic If you bait cast, you will flip small plugs and cooks some bass for supper. Then, as the twilight fades 


wobbling spoons beside half-sunken logs and in deep into darkness, you light your pipe and draw up close to 
river bend pockets. And if you are a fly caster, you'll the cheerful fire with your companions. You'll joke 
whip the likely places with streamer flies and bucktails. and tell fish stories as whippoorwills chortle and foxes 
You'll soon discover that Missouri smallmouthed bass bark in the distant darkness. For men who like the 


strike with thrilling suddenness. After you set the outdoors, this will be a perfect ending to the Interna- 


hook the bronzeback warriors leap, run and zigzag in’ tional convention experience. —Charles W. Keysor 
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Left, the party shoves off from the gravel bar where 
camp was pitched the night before. Above, 

members of the float trip party relax around the camp 
while the guide prepares a tasty meal. River 

trips such as thise offer Kiwanis conventiongoers 


this vear a wonderful chance te fish, swim, and just 


loaf for awhile in the great out-of-doors, 


, Saeed 
Left, three anglers drift 
through a stretch of swift water 
on the famous White River. 
Experienced guides usually hurry 
past riffles like this because 
fish prefer either deeper 
water or the protection 
afforded by logs. Below, three 
anglers hold up a string of 
smallmouthed bass. Fish aren’t 
so big in the Ozark rivers, but as 
fighters they are unsurpassed. 


Left, a lucky angler using a small plug, lands a fine 
bronzeback, while a companion in the stern holds the boat 
steady. Below, a party of float fishermen 

gather round the campfire after a perfect day’s fishing. 





































Small towns can prevent their young 


SAR 


folks from going to the city by providing 


opportunities which challenge youth. 
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Vo os 
Darby, Monfvena 


By MILTON LOMASK 


rm é NE MORNING soon after World 

‘ wi : as | QO War II a newly discharged GI 
“Fa you tts § stepped off a Northern Pacific train 
ow as it crunched to the end of its spur 


| A ERST es 
pee 7 at Darby. Montana, population 500. 
The young man’s pockets were full 
























of money, his head of plans. He was 
going to spend a few days with his 
family. Then once and for all he 
was going to shake off the pine 
needles of this dying village, and 
head for Los Angeles or some other 
city where a fellow could go into 
business and make a life for him- 
self. 

Three months later the young man 
was still in Darby. He hasn’t left 
yet. Today he and another veteran 
are the prosperous owners of one of 
the most up-to-date grocery and 
meat markets in Montana’s Bitter 
Root Valley. 

What happened? What changed 
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the mind of this young man whom 
Uncle Sam had sent to far places, 
who had parleyvooed in Paris, 
pubbed in London, and cut capers 
in Times Square? What did he find 
in his “dying” home town that kept 
him there after the war? 

He found fourteen industries 
where before there had been only 
one. He found new stores, new 
homes, new paint and porches on the 
old ones, new shrubs in the yards. 
The same old gang shopped and 
gabbed on Main Street, but there 
was a new look in their eyes, new 
words on their lips. Some of the 
ladies had just written the state uni- 
versity, requesting a course of lec- 
tures on family relations. Some of 











collecting 
baseball 


the businessmen were 
money to outfit a town 
team. The Community Center, once 
the scene of infrequent listless meet- 
ings, bustled with classes in art, 
dramatics, public speaking and folk 
dancing. 

Naturally the newly discharged 
soldier was amazed. “Look here,” 
he said to his Main Street cronies, 
“when I left this whistle-stop four 
years ago, it was ready to give itself 
back to the Indians. What got into 
you?” 

To which his old friends replied? 

“We tried the Montana Study.” 

This is a research project origi- 
nated in 1945 by Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, then chancellor of Montana’s 
six state universities, now director 
of education at New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. Its purpose is 
to figure out how to keep the small 
town from waning. 

In Melby’s opinion, higher educa- 
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tion in America is too narrow. It 
should not end at the boundaries of 
the university campus. It should 
spill out into the communities of the 
state or region which the university 
serves. 

Higher education puts too much 
emphasis on individual success, not 
enough on the fact that the individ- 
ual is part of a group and that the 
most important thing is not his own, 
but the group’s success. The stress 
on individual accomplishment, Melby 
feels, drives college people to the 
city, for the city is the proper breed- 
ing ground of that extreme form of 
individualism called dog-eat-dog. 

Metropolitan dog-eat-dogism 
manifests itself on three levels. At 








the lowest level is the bum, sprawled 
out on the city street, abandoned to 
his misery by passersby. At the high- 
est level is the celebrity type of suc- 
cessful person. 

In between are the discontented 
masses, constantly in dread of fall- 
ing to the level of the bum, con- 
stantly wasting energy in a foolish 
effort to emulate the empty success 
of the celebrity. 

Such is American urban civiliza- 
tion. An ugly picture. 


Tus 1s wuy the Montana Study 
merits attention, especially if yours 
is a small community and if it is 
suffering from a process taking place 
in countless small communities. 
You know what that process is. 
Kids grow up in your town, roll 
their hoops on Main Street, play ball 
in the empty lots, join the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts. They go 
to grade school and high school. 


Then just as they reach the age 
when they are ready to contribute 
to community life, they vanish! With 
one hand they grab their high school 
diplomas. With the other, they pur- 
chase one-way tickets to the City. 


Why? Because you don’t offer 
them enough. Your town doesn’t 
have enough social life, or not 


enough of the right kind. It provides 
too little culture, too little mental 
stimulation. Job and business oppor- 
tunities are too limited. 

So the boys and girls leave home, 
and when your young people start 
going, watch out! Your town is 
dying. What’s more, your nation is 
dying; an extreme statement, no 
doubt, but provable by school-slate 
mathematics. 

No city can reproduce itself. Its 
birthrate is below par. Overcrowded, 
overbusy, unhealthy, the city can 
maintain its population only by con- 
stantly draining young men and 
women from the rural communities 
and farms. The 1950 census shows 
that this drainage is now at its peak. 
If it continues at the present rate, 
the 1960 census will put the popula- 
tion of fifty-one per cent of Amer- 
ican counties (rural and small-town 
regions, all of them) at precisely 
zero! 

Pretty soon there may not be any 
small towns. And then what will be- 
come of the cities? What will become 
of the country? 

We speak of conserving coal and 
trees and oil. What good will those 
things do us if we don’t conserve us? 

To do that. we must keep our 
small towns. We must make them 
attractive. alive, places where peo- 
ple do not engage in small-town 
thinking but in community thinking, 
places where young men and women 
can carve out creative lives for 
themselves. 

Universities could help, Dr. Melby 
believes, by teaching students the 
techniques of group-thinking, of 
community service, by encouraging 
them to go back to the old home 
town after taking their degrees. 

“Technology has given us the tools 
to meet the needs of all humanity,” 
Melby is quoted in Small Town 
Renaissance, a book about the Mon- 
tana Study by Richard Waverly Pos- 
ton, “but it has given human beings 
neither the disposition toward each 
other, nor the social direction by 
which these goals can be reached. 

“We have given nurture to a sci- 
ence which has remade the produc- 
tive world,” he notes, “but we have 
not equipped men to live in that 

(See STAY HOME page 52) 

















Above, a party of Explorer Scouts 


over the 
Ranch 


rugged hike 


Philmont 


leader begin a 
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Explorer Scouts from many 
states find adventure at the Philmont Scout 


Ranch outside Cimarron, New Mexico. 





and their 
mountain 
Cimarron, 
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By Kk. C. WINCHESTER 


- Paswe ne New Mexico a mec 
A for hundreds of bovs who com« 


to the Philmont Scout Ranch eve 
| 


mm Bees Ue 
This ranch, which he 


summer. 
world’s largest Boy Scout camp, con- 
tains 130,000 acres of moun 
derness and grazing land. T 
about 200 miles of ruggec 
trails, places where the boys can pan 
for gold, streams full of rai 
trout, and a herd of wild buff 

Coyotes sing every night and cougars 
stalk through the 


ranchland, killing 


447 
sometimes attacking cattle. 


deer and 


Scouts at Philmont learn how to pack 


burros and also have a chance to perform 


every other task that is connected with 


the operation of a real western ranch. 









Although most of Philmont is wil- 
derness, there is enough grazing land 
| western ranch can be oper- 
ated for the Scouts who take part in 
Almost summe} 
ay at Philmont you can see boys 
from New York City wrangling 
horses in a dusty corral, or kids from 
Philadelphia, Chicago Daven- 
rounding up cattle. And at 


so a re 


Its activities any 


( 


and 
port, lowa 
night these boys sit around open 
fires, singing and swapping yarns. 
Activities at Philmont begin early 
in June, when the first Scouts arrive. 
Every Philmont camper must be at 


least fourteen yeal's old, because the 


life is too strenuous tor immature 
Scouts. The boys receive their 
physical examinations and then are 
formed into groups. Together with 
several experienced leaders, each of 


these expeditions leaves the head- 


quarters area to venture into the 
wilderness or to work with the cow- 
boys on the cattle ranch. Some of the 
groups travel on foot over the moun- 
tainous trails and others spend the 
entire time on horseback 

There are nine different trips, each 
of which is repeated several times 
The most elab- 
orate, costing sixty-two dollars, is a 


} 
during the summer 


twenty-three day expedition which 
takes the boys into the wilderness 
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and also gives them a chance to work 
on the ranch. At the other extreme is 
a twelve-day trip for Explorer Scouts 
of limited means. This excursion 
costs only five dollars and gives the 
youths a briefer sample of western 
life. Ranging in between are trips of 
various lengths and prices, each 
offering a different appeal. For ex- 
ample, Explorer Scouts who are in- 
terested in forestry, conservation or 
geology can take a twelve-day trip 
for just twenty-seven dollars. A 
game warden teaches would-be con- 
servationists about fish-stocking and 
coyote-trapping; a forester takes out 
boys who are interested in timber 
cruising; and geologists give lessons 
in prospecting. 

Each of the seven different trips 
enables the boys to earn merit 
badges. But even more important, 
the youths learn self-reliance and 
patriotism. Group leaders insist that 
each explorer take care of himself, 
his pack and his animals. There is no 
coddling, no buck passing, : 1 no 
loafing. Scouts from the city soon 
learn how to pack burros, how to 
climb steep mountain trails under a 
blazing sun, how to pitch tents, and 
how to cook for themselves. Doing all 
these things, the boys develop a pro- 
found respect for the frontiersmen 
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Left, at the end of a day, 
Explorer Scouts and their 
leaders gather around a 
flickering campfire. In the 
background is their faith- 
ful 
carries food and equip- 
ment for the expedition. 


Right, 
Scouts help Philmont 
cowboys brand cattle at 
the Scout ranch. The 
rugged routine at Phil- 
mont gives kids a valu- 
able sense of accomplish- 
ment 


Below, five Explorer 
Scouts follow their chuck- 
wagon on one of the ad- 
venture treks. 
nine different 
varying cost, to accom- 
modate the Scouts’ inter- 
est and financial means, 


chuckwagon, which 


sweat-stained 


and self-reliance, 





There are 
trips, of 






who lived under the same primitive 
conditions. And the boys at Philmont 
soon realize that the West was not 
conquered by well-dressed cowboys 
like the actors on TV. 

Seven members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Cimarron work together to 
varry out this red-blooded program. 
George A. Bullock, immediate past 
president of the club, is director of 
camping and training at Philmont. 
Dick Davis, vice-president for 1951, 
heads the ranch’s purchasing and 
supply department; J. B. Chesnutt 
is commissary manager; chief book- 
keeper is W. M. Hope; and Dick Ber- 
quist manages the ranch operation; 
Louis Young is chief clerk; and John 
Harrison is Philmont’s assistant di- 
rector. 

It’s not surprising, then, that 
Philmont is dedicated to building 






































personal character and cultivating 
appreciation of the American her- 
itage. 

“It means a lot for any youngster 
to come to Philmont,” says Kiwanian 
Davis, “but underprivileged Scouts 
are especially thankful. Many civic 
organizations send Explorer Scouts 
who couldn’t afford to pay their own 
way. It’s not that the camp itself is 
expensive; transportation is the big- 
gest item because Philmont is far 
away from most parts of the United 
States.” 

Camp Director George Bullock 
thinks that every Kiwanis club 
should consider sending several out- 
standing boys to Philmont. “Some 
of the kids are wise guys and sissies 
when they arrive,” says George. “but 
a few days in the mountains makes 
them look like men.” THE END 
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honor their fellow members serving 
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of the members of the Congress—all 


of them 


While this tribute to these distin- in other high-ranking 


Senator Karl Mundt from South Dakota addresses the Congressional 
Justice Burton, 
Murdoch, 


and Leon Chatelain, Jr., president of the Washington, D. C. club. 


Dinner. Listening are, left, Supreme Court 


International Vice-President Hellman, International President 


on our public affairs calenda 





Nearly 500 Kiwanians attended 


a dinner honoring the Kiwanians who 


are serving their country in 


Senate and House of Representatives, 


Success 


Congres- 


| 7 IWANIANS from every section guished Kiwanians was only the sec- 
| of the United States and Can- ond such occasion, its great 

ada gathered on the birthday anni- has assured the Kiwanis 

versary of George Washington to sional Dinner of a traditional place 


8.2 
assembied 


con- 


in the Eighty-second Congress of the Almost 500 Kiwanians 

United States. The biennial Con-_ in the Presidential Ballroom of the 
gressional Dinner was held in the Hotel Statler to honor these 

nation’s capital, and the roster of |gressmen and to acknowledge thei: 

honored guests listed one-seventh service to the nation 


Among those 
joining In this tribute were Kiwan- 
Kiwanians ians in the Presidential Cabinet and 


positions 1n 


the executive and judiciary branches 


of the federal government, as well 
as hundreds of representatives from 
Capital District and 
sections of the United States 
and Canada 


Politics took a holiday, and 


clubs in the 


many 
of the congressmen expressed pleas- 
ure in being guests at a dinner per- 
vaded by Kiwanis fellowship with- 
out pressures of partisan and lobby 
groups. Both major political parties 
were the speakers’ 


Robert J. 
Clyde 


represented at 
table by 
Corbett of Pennsylvania, 
Doyle of California, and Senators 
Spessard L. Holland of Florida and 
Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota. 


status 


Representatives 


international 
the 
Kiwanis International President Don 
H. Murdoch of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Canadian, he had the un- 
usual opportunity of speaking at a 


Was 


Kiwanis’ 


recognized through presence of 


Being a 


dinner honoring members ol the 
United States Congress. A condensed 
version of his address, stressing the 
cooperative defense of Canada and 
the United States, the 
opposite page. President Don brought 
greetings from Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and seat- 


appears on 
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ed near him at the dinner was W. D. 
Matthews. minister of the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington. 

An_ informal 


reception preceded 


the dinner, and after the hearty 
x greetings of President Leon Chate- 
lain, Jr.. of the Washington club, 


and Governor Arkley L. Fleming of 
the Capital District, the exchange of 
friendship was as 


ae ' 
conviviality anda 


warm as at any hometown Kiwanis 
luncheon. 

Members of the International 
Board met in Washington at the 
time of the Kiwanis Congressional 
Dinner and sat with the various rep- 


resentatives from the Congress at 


the two head tables. The occasion 
gave the trustees an opportunity to 
know members of the Senate and 


right is Walter Ray, International trustee. 


In the inset, International Treasurer John Wright, left, talks with 
Senator Spessard Holland of Florida, who was one of the featured speakers. At 


the 


Above is a panoramic view 


of the Congressional Dinner, which was held in the Statler Hotel. 


the House a little more intimately 


and to discuss Kiwanis objectives 
with them. 


The success of this second biennial 
left no doubt of its effective- 
and 


dinner 
ness in Kiwanis’ public affairs 


public relations activities. The pat- 


tern is one that might well be emu- 


lated in every capital city of our 


respective states and provinces to 


honor Kiwanians serving in state 
lao lo? ro and rine} | narli 
legisitatures anda provincia parlla- 
ments 

Two years ago when the first 
Kiwanis Congressional Dinner was 


held, sixty Kiwanians were in the 
Eighty-first Congress. Today, in the 
Eighty-second Congress, this total 
has been increased to seventy-three 
twenty and fifty-three 
representatives Interna- 
tional and the Club of 
Washington, D.C., co-sponsors of the 
dinner, take this opportunity to sa- 
lute the Kiwanians in the United 
States Congress, congratulate them 
leadership and integrity, 


senators 
Kiwanis 
Kiwanis 


for then 
and encourage them to uphold the 
Objects and Objectives of Kiwanis 


International. THE END 





and 
whole 


{ THIS TIME of aggression 
A intimidation, when the 
world is suspicious, frightened and 
divided, what a privilege it has been 
for me to cross a border without a 
sentry or a strand of barbed wire— 
one that is armed only with Kiwanis 
peace plaques which proclaim our 
more than a century-old friendship! 
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By DON H. MURDOCH 


President, Kiwanis International 


They do not really know in the 
rest of the world what it means to 
feel as much at home in your neigh- 
bor’s yard as in your own, partic- 
ularly when that neighbor is more 


Facing the uncertainties of this troubled era. the people of Canada 


TTT TOPS and EQUAL, DEVOTION 


than ten times size. They 
wouldn’t understand the privilege 
that is mine of traveling across your 
country, speaking freely and without 
question, at home in the atmosphere 
of a friendly, God-fearing people, 
honestly and sincerely realizing we 
are friends. Not simply because we 
speak the same language but because 


your 











we have the same love of justice in 
our hearts 

Within one generation our two na- 
tions have marched together in two 
world wars, pouring out their treas- 
ures of blood and money. For what? 
Certainly not for aggression, nor 
to impose our wills upon other peo- 
ples. We have no imperialistic de- 
signs, no economic designs, nor do 
we covet or grab the lands of other 
nations. No, none of these—only to 
defend freedom 

God forbid that the present 
struggle become World War III, but 
should it come, it will be this con- 
tinent. the heart of the defense of 
the free world, that will win the war 
for the West 

So let us remember what Ben- 
jamin Franklin said in 1784: “Let 
us beware of being lulled into a dan- 
gerous security; and of being 
weakened by internal contentions 
and divisions; of neglect in military 
exercises and discipline, and in pro- 
viding stores of arms and munitions 
of war: for the expenses required to 
prevent a war are much lighter than 
those that will, if not prevented, be 
necessary to maintain it.” 

It is evident Russia will recognize 
only strength. We do know the 
greater the integration of the re- 
sources of our two nations the more 
certain becomes security at home 
and that our preparedness’ will 
strengthen the whole free world. 
The Canadian government proposes 
budgeting five billion for defense 


evidence, I suggest, of the apprecia- 


tion by Canada of her responsibility 
and the willingness of .her thirteen 
million people to accept our full 
share. 

We watched with concern your 
stand for the principle which is so 
vital to the United Nations, “resist- 
ance to aggression,” and I am sure 
Canadians welcomed Mr. Pearson’s 
statement when he said, “Support 
for this resolution is the easier fo1 
my delegation because it is proposed 
by the United States of America, the 
country whose forces are still bear- 
ing courageously the brunt of the 
hard and cruel struggle against 
aggressors in Korea, and which is at 
the same time making unparalleled 
efforts in the defense of freedom.” 

We do realize the contribution of 
your people through their idealism 
and constant devotion to the great 
cause of the United Nations. I as- 
sure you our people have an equal 
devotion and the same high hopes for 
its ultimate success. It is the last 
best hope of mankind: and our great 
organization in support of our theme. 
“Freedom is Not Free.” has adopted 
as its first objective, “Uphold the 
United Nations in its effort to enact 
interpret and enforce international 
law. and in its battle to preserve thi 
free nations of the world.” We are 
hopeful that the more than 200,000 
business and professional men of 
prestige. giving voluntary leadership 
in some 3200 communities, will build 
an informed public opinion, a public 
consciousness of the worthwhileness 
of the United Nations. An informed 


Don Murdoch, president of Kiwanis International, is shown here as 

he delivered the main address at this vear’s Kiwanis Congressional Dinner. 
Seated beside the speaker's stand is President Chatelain of 

the Washington club and, right, International Vice-President Ted Fenske. 





public interest is our only hope, the 
only weapon to promote effectively 
our third objective: to “expose and 
combat communism, and proclaim 
the principles of our free nations.” 

Do we need an informed public 
interest? 

In our Winnipeg Free Press re- 
cently there appeared a paid adver- 
tisement that read like this: “AN 
APPEAL To YoutH. They want to 
conscript us! Powerful interests are 
now pressing on the government for 
some form of compulsory military 
service. They are part of that small 
but dangerous group in this country 
who have made up their minds to 
take our country into war. They do 
not speak for nor represent the 
thinking and feeling of the people of 
this country. Above all, they do not 
speak for the Youth of Canada 
(And so on for a whole column, 
irging youth to fight conscription.) 
Signed, Winnipeg Youth No-Con- 
scription Conference. O. Kowale- 
wich, Secretary.” 

Yes, we need an informed public 


interest. 

This advertisement was nothing 
but communist subtle propaganda, 
deceiving honest citizens. I am for 
freedom of the press and all it stands 
for, but I sometimes question the 
wisdom of permitting such freedom 
of the press to people who use it to 
destroy freedom. It was encourag- 
ing that the editor sensed the need 
for informed public interest. I quote 
from his editorial in the same edi- 
tion: “It is in the interests of Russia, 
bent on world aggression. that her 
opponents remain defenseless; and it 
is the assigned job of Moscow’s crea- 
tures everywhere to do everything 
in their power to perpetuate this 
condition.” There are those, of 
course. who would be fooled, and 
many young men unwittingly might 
be persuaded to do their bidding. It 
is our job to see to it that the public 
is alerted. 

Can’t you just hear the father of 
this nation. the great leader whose 
memory we honor today, saying to 
this nation and all freedom-loving 
nations, “Rise and take your stand 
for freedom?” My only regret is 
that there were no Kiwanis clubs in 
his day. He would, of course, have 
been a Kiwanian. 

“Freedom is Not Free” rings as 
well through this challenge of 
William McKinley, who said, May 15, 
1897, unveiling the Washington 
statue in Philadelphia: “Distance 
and time have not detracted from the 
fame and force of his achievements 

(see HIGH HOPES page 51) 
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TRANSFER, PENNSYLVANIA built and equipped a fire 
house for the community. The structure is valued 
at $19,500. 

MOUND CITY, MISSOURI organized a fire watch patrol 
which operates from 10 pm until 6 am. Kiwanians 
and other good citizens take turns looking for fires 
which have been breaking out mysteriously in the 
business district recently. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA provides a full-time nurse for 
a school for crippled children. 

WOOSTER, OHIO collected magazines for the inmates 
of a mental institution. 

WATERLOO, QUEBEC distributed 
during a community-wide safety campaign. 

EWING, VIRGINIA is working to establish a PTA in 
the local grade school. 

NORWOOD, OHIO pays for repairs and improvements 
on the free day nursery in Norwood. 

EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN bought bed linen for a boy 
who is recuperating after losing his hand in a local 
factory. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA took high school students on a 
tour through the courthouse. 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA is paying all the expenses 
involved in caring for a “blue baby.” The club will 
continue its assistance for several years, until the 
child has been cured. 

TELLICO PLAINS, TENNESSEE is working to secure a 
doctor for the community. 

PORT ARTHUR-FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO sponsored 
a clinic which was attended by twenty-five young 
people. 

PETERSBURG, MICHIGAN entertains local servicemen 
who are on leave by inviting them to attend the 
club meetings. 

MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA sent money through CARE 
to a teen-age war orphan in Greece. 

WAR, WEST VIRGINIA sent a resolution to the state 
legislature asking that a medical school be created 
in Charleston. 

NORTH AMARILLO, TEXAS furnishes laundry and 
delivery service to the club-sponsored day nursery. 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA gives milk through 
the local health clinic to needy, expectant mothers. 

CANTON, OHIO is putting “Go To Chuch” posters on 
bulletin boards of schools in town. 

FRANKLIN, NEW JERSEY is writing to all clubs in their 
district urging them to invite servicemen home on 
leave to attend club meetings. 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO is working with local officials to 
secure a three-acre site for a reforestation project 
by school children. 


posters on_ safety 
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BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO conducts classes three nights a 
week in woodworking, leatherwork, sewing, model 
aircraft and archery. During one month over 400 
children participated in these classes while thirty 
members of the club served as instructors and assist- 
ants. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON collects games and puzzles for 
wounded servicemen. 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA gave more than 200 books in 
one month to the public library. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY has raised more than $100,000 
which is being used to bring a college to Owens- 
boro. 

MONTICELLO, GEORGIA cooperated with 4-H, FFA 
and FHA to sponsor a series of wrestling matches. 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN bought $700 worth of 
playground equipment for a school for the deaf. 

VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA provides transporta- 
tion so that old people can go to church. 

WHITMORE LAKE, MICHIGAN jis encouraging the Boy 
Scouts to participate in the community’s civilian 
defense organization. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT supports an 
tion which helps immigrants prepare for citizenship. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, NEW JERSEY is sponsoring a coast- 
ing derby for boys with home-made vehicles. 

QUEBEC CITY, QUEBEC gave a_ belated Christmas 
party to Eskimo and Indian children in the civic 
hospital. The party had to be postponed when the 
children got a contagious disease a few days before 
Christmas. 

OVERBROOK, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA bought 
fourteen pairs of scissors for a Girl Scout troop. 
HORNELL, NEW YORK sponsored a contest in the local 
high school for the best map or chart dealing with 
agriculture. More than 100 entries were judged by 
members of the club’s Committee on Agriculture and 

Conservation. 

WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS gave several special 
to a school for the hard-of-hearing. 
ECORSE, MICHIGAN attended meetings at which in- 

creases in bus fare were discussed. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA bought films about Amer- 
canism for Kiwanians to show to their employees. 
[See The Kiwanis Magazine for September 1950, 
page 29.] 

PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA called a meeting so 
that citizens of the community could discuss civilian 
defense preparations. 

SMITHTOWN, NEW YORK is working to have the Nis- 
sequogue River dredged so the community will have 
more recreation facilities along Long Island Sound. 


organiza- 


records 








DODGEVILLE, helping the city council 


a feasibility of public parking lots. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY bought a Primer 


work table for a crippled 


BRUNSWICK 


DREWS, NEW 
to be built to the home 


on 


ocal Boy Scouts 
NEW YORK 
the New York Port A 


Nis CLUB OF 


co-sponsored 


SPIRIT LAKE, LOWA 


ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA 


civilian defense 
MISSISSIPPI iving Boy Scout 
mmunity’s public 
CLEVELAND, GEORGIA called 


against speeders and drunken drivers 


sessions to act as coaches. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
army cadet squadron among local youth 
BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND, OHLO paid 
veterans hospital 


planning to form 


ol all pianos ata 








BRADDOCK, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors a_ twenty-four 
hour ambulance service for people in the community. 
So far more than 400 cases have been handled. 

MADISON, MAINE sponsored a meeting of the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association. 

SAINT BONIFACE, MANITOBA plans to finance some 
improvements at an epileptic home 

PALESTINE, TEXAS is providing a special diet for an 
undernourished, underprivileged child. 

SPRING CITY, TENNESSEE requested from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority a new sub-station which 
would bring better electric service to the area. 

BISBEE, ARIZONA is collecting stamps for crippled 
veterans. 

CRESCO, IOWA sponsors the upkeep of public tennis 
courts. ; 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA took out corporate member- 
ship in the United Nations Society 

IRVINE-RAVENNA, KENTUCKY collects rags and old 
clothing for Goodwill Industries—an organization 
vhich gives handicapped people self-supporting 
work. 

FOSTORIA, OHIO helped pay for educational film strips 
bought by the public library in this community 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO buys special shoes for chil- 

dren with defective feet 

rALLADEGA, ALABAMA sponsored a civic 
tive who went to Washington, D.C. to seek defense 


epresenta- 


business for the Talladega area. 

MADISONVILLE, KENTUCKY jis helping the Hopkins 
County Farm Bureau secure new members. 

RIDGETOWN, ONTARIO plans to provide supervised 
bus trips for underprivileged children to a park 
where they can play and swim. 

ODEM, TEXAS sponsored the organization of an emer- 
gency reliel board to supervise distribution of re- 
lief supplies to needy people in the area. 

JENNINGS. LOUISIANA sent representatives to th 
state capitol to ask that a section of road nea 


Jennings be paved. 


es 





The Kiwanis Club of Mason City, Iowa maintains this beautiful summer camp for Girl Scouts. At the left, an instructor sum- 
mons a bevy of girls out of the water at the end of a swimming period. At the right is the main lodge. As a result of this 
project, 560 youngsters will each enjoy a week of camping, swimming, hiking and handicraft on the shores of Clear Lake. 
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ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON is informing people in the 
community about industries in the area. Tours and 
lectures will start in the public schools and spread 
throughout the community. 

OAK BAY, VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA is providing 
slippers for a children’s home. 

EATONTON, GEORGIA is sponsoring five-minute talks 
between movies at the local theater urging people 
to donate blood for the benefit of the armed services. 

HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY paid for the amputation 
of a deformed arm of a poor boy. The club is also 
making arrangements to secure an artificial arm for 
the youth. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS took several children to Topeka 
for the inaugural ceremonies of the governor. 

DU BOIS, PENNSYLVANIA is helping to establish a 
blood bank in the town. 

UNION CITY, OHIO sponsored a community-wide meet- 
ing at which the function of Blue Cross was ex- 
plained. 

WEST SEATTLE, WASHINGTON maintains telescopes at 
several vantage points overlooking the city which 
give residents and visitors an excellent view of the 
area. 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, MICHIGAN repairs shoes for all 
needy children in the area. 

HENRIETTA, TEXAS sponsored an immunization pro- 
gram among all school children in the county. 
DOUGLAS, GEORGIA is helping to pay hospital bills 
for a boy who is having his posture corrected. 
HIGHLAND, KANSAS met with officials in order to 
keep a local doctor from being called to the armed 
forces. His services are vitally needed in the com- 
munity, which has an inadequate supply of doctors. 

ELAINE, ARKANSAS is putting a modern lighting sys- 
tem along the main street. 

WATERLOO, IOWA is holding classes to prepare people 
against natural disaster, bacteriological warfare and 
atomic attack. 

LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA set up an advisory program 
regarding selective service for high school boys in 
the county. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring a 
community-wide drive to purify streams in the area. 

SANDY, OREGON furnishes the with 
gas for their cars. 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON urged state legislators not to 
cut appropriations for special education of crippled 
children. The club helped start this program in the 
community by paying the rent on a school room for 
one year. 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA is sending boxes of candy 
and cigarettes to local boys in Korea. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN has as their guest at each 
meeting one of the foreign students from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

VERNON, NEW YORK is working for the installation of 
a traffic light in front of the fire house, so that there 
will be less danger of cars colliding with fire trucks. 

FREMONT, OHIO bought benches for the city bus 
terminal. 

PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN is building racks for bi- 
cycles in the town’s business district. 

BELLEROSE, NEW YORK collected eight boxes of 
Christmas cards for the United Palsy Association. 

SOUTH PORCUPINE, ONTARIO is buying an X-ray 
machine for the local hospital. 


local ministers 
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The Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Missouri bought this mobile 
X-ray unit for the local hospital. The machine is used for 
patients who cannot be moved to the regular X-ray room, 


LAUGHLINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA sent dogwood seeds 
to each club in the state to be planted on Arbor Day. 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN made _ arrangements 
with the local radio station to have a special news- 
cast at each of their weekly meetings. 

PORTNEUF COUNTY, QUEBEC supplys fruit to a local 
orphanage. 

FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS gave physical examinations 
to 100 boys entering a boxing tournament. 

PEABODY, KANSAS has two local farmers as guests for 
every meeting. Each farmer attends two successive 
meetings and presents any problems which the club 
might be able to help solve. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Hillcrest, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia unload cases of tuna fish, which the Kiwanians are sell- 
ing to raise money for several activities carried on by the club. 
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This plaque, honoring the memory of Jay N. Emerson, a past 
president of Kiwanis International, is hanging in the house 
occupied by the Kappa lota Phi fraternity, which Jay founded. 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON placed a plaque 
the late Past International President J. N 
in the house occupied by the fraternity which Jay 


honoring 


Eme SO! 


founded. Another phase of this club’s youth service 
activities was the honor which came to Eagle Scout 
Matt Brislawn, who is sponsored by the club. Scout 
Brislawn was chosen by the Boy Scouts of America 
as being the outstanding Scout in Region Eleven, 
which consists of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE sponsored a toy train race, 
Participants included both children and adults 
ATHENS, GEORGIA is putting a cyclone fence around 
a YMCA playground which is bordered by heavily 
traveled streets 
WINAMAC, INDIANA 
display next July 4 
BLAIRSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA js 
Philadelphia club to provide treatment for 
child who is blind. Blairsville members are 


giving financial assistance while the Philadelphia 


will sponsor a public fireworks 


working with the 
a small 


going 


club is making hospital and hotel reservations fo 
the child and family when they come to the doctor 
in that city 

HOISINGTON, KANSAS helped two new dairy 
make necessary improvements to produce grade A 


plants 


products 
FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA pays for all operations that 
the County Child Clinic finds necessary. 


BRENTWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA is holding a wood- 
working contest among high school students. The 
articles made in this competition will be donated to 
public institutions. 

BRIGHTON, MICHIGAN js giving fly casting instructions 
to children after school. 

MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN conducts weekly meetings of 
underprivileged boys who do not belong to organized 
groups. Besides game participation, the boys are 
taught proper rules for each sport and umpiring. 

DUQUESNE, PENNSYLVANIA is giving free foot exam- 
inations to all local children. 

STILWELL, OKLAHOMA aided a local canning factory 

in obtaining a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation which will permit them to build a 

quick-freeze plant. This plant will be able to process 

highly perishable items such as berries and meats 
which come from the area. 

BRONX, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
to support city officials in the prevention of black 


THE offered 
market activities. 

SOUTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN jis helping the ci- 
vilian defense program by serving as volunteers in 
the auxiliary fire department 

JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA furnished transportation 
for FFA boys to attend a meeting on insect and 
plant diseases. 

RICHMOND. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
man suffering with arthritis. After two weeks’ treat- 


gave cortisone to a 

ment, the man was able to walk and will again re- 
sume work 

LARAMIE, WYOMING has 
shrub depot which will encourage town beautifica- 
tion. Residents having extra plants and shrubs will 
leave them at the depot where they will be available 
to anyone wh® needs landscaping material. 

ATHENS, TENNESSEE has published and distributed 
letters telling townspeople about their duties and 
obligations as citizens of the United States. 


established a flower and 


BEAVER VALLEY, WHEELWRIGHT,. KENTUCKY | jis 
making a lathe that will be donated to a children’s 
home 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA entertained forty-five foreign 


students at a luncheon. As a result of this acquaint- 
ance, members of the club subscribed $1100 at one 


meeting so the club could sponsor a student from 


Be, 


overseas. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Cedar Rapids, Iowa gather 
around the piano for a songfest with foreign students after 
entertaining the young people at a recent luncheon meeting. 
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BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY made it possible for high 
school seniors to attend the opening session of the 
circuit court when a charge was made to the Grand 
Jury. 

CLIFTON, ARIZONA is setting up an employment agen- 
cy for school children. 

MARION, NORTH CAROLINA is sponsoring a city and 
county-wide automobile safety campaign. Posters 
which read as follows are placed at public gather- 
ings: “Make Marion Safe. Drive Carefully. Join 
the 1951 safety campaign sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Marion.” 

SANDIA, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO js 
a visit of the US Navy band to the city. 

VAN WERT, OHIO sponsored the ceremonies honoring 
the fiftieth birthday of the Brumback county library. 
This is reported to be the oldest county library in 
the United States. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA owns fifteen hearing aids which are 
worn by underprivileged children. 

BATAVIA, NEW YORK is making arrangements to pre- 
sent an opera at a school for the blind. 

MIDDLETOWN, PENNSYLVANIA bought an examina- 
tion light to be used by doctors in the public schools. 


sponsoring 





Standing left to right: Louis LaBow; Lloyd Coder; Lee Maice, 
Honolulu president; Victor Rabel, F. Manning and Frank Haw- 
kins of Seattle, visiting Honolulu. Kneeling: Seattle Kiwanians 
Alvin Linne and John Blume (University). 


James Headley, 


HONOLULU, HAWAIL entertained eight members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Seattle who were visiting the 
islands. “They not only made up their attendance, 
but contributed largely to the success of the meet- 
ing,” says Larry Bowen, secretary of the Honolulu 
club. “It is mighty good that they can vacation here 
and find Kiwanis ready to welcome them.” 

HORTON, KANSAS gave public demonstrations on food 
preservation and meat cutting. 

WARRENDALE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN jis taking steps 
to standardize business hours in the area. 

RICHMOND, KENTUCKY is planning to organize a Scout 
troop for Negroes and white boys. 

VICTORIA NORTH, BRITISH COLUMBIA plans to en- 
tertain inmates of an old peoples’ home by taking 
them for rides and buying their lunches. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI is encouraging Sunday 
school attendance among teen-agers by awarding 
prizes for perfect attendance. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 
in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


Koiwanians orren ask the editors, “What kind of 
information do you want about my club’s most unusual 
project, and should I prepare the writeup for you?” The 
answer to the last half of this question is always “No.” 

Likewise, it is a mistake to ask some local 
newspaperman to write up your project. It has been our 
experience that newspaper reporters and feature 
writers do not think in terms of more than one club, 
and so we reject their copy nineteen times out of twenty. 

We prefer that you submit a complete factual 
outline about your activity. Tell us when the project 
started, why it started, how it started, how 
it operates, what it has accomplished, and plans 
for future development. Also include several incidents 
which show the impact of your project on your com- 
munity. The most important thing is to tell us what the 
activity is and how it operates. You would be amazed 
at the number of writeups we receive which do not 
explain what the activity is supposed to accomplish! 
Naturally we reject incomplete reports in favor of those 
which give full information. 

Do not send the editors complete newspapers or even 
newspaper pages which contain stories about your 
activities. Cut out each story and paste it on a separate 
sheet of paper. And be sure to tell us what issue of 
what publication carried each clipping 

You may wonder why the editors ask for complete 
information when most projects receive only a line or 
two of publicity in the Kiwanis in Action department. 
The editors cannot judge your project intelligently unless 
we understand its significance and its methods 
of operation. Also, we must know the full story in 
order to prepare an accurate condensation. The third 
reason is that complete information sometimes reveals an 
unusual angle which can be developed into a full 
Hence you greatly 
increase your chances of receiving publicity by sending 


length article or a short feature. 
the editors complete information. 
So far, this series of instructions has dealt with 


the Kiwanis in Action department. The editors 


have tried to give you a complete explanation of our 
reasons for accepting and rejecting photographs and 
written material. Next month this column will discuss 


what your club should do to receive publicity in the 


Kiwanis Newsreel department. 





CAIRO, GEORGIA has with the 
city council to have a fire siren blown each morning 
at eleven. At this time the townspeople are urged to 


made arrangements 


pause from their duties for a moment of meditation 
and prayer. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO provided 700 psychological inter- 
est tests to help students determine their vocational 
aptitudes. 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA bought a television set which 
is being loaned to underprivileged children who are 
shut in because of illness. 

GREENVILLE, KENTUCKY is helping the PTA buy 
new chairs for the high school auditorium. 








TAMPA, FLORIDA has passed a resolution condemning 
job-discrimination against men who are subject to 
call for the military service. Members of the club 
pledged that they would not discriminate, and this 
action attracted widespread attention in the Tampa 
area. Two business firms informed the club that they 
would follow the example set by Tampa Kiwanians. 

FOREST PARK, GEORGIA awarded “Man and Woman 
of the Year” citations to two foreign-born residents 
of the community for the civic contributions these 
new citizens have made. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a_ bas- 
ketball game for the benefit of a family which lost 
all its possessions in a fire. As a result of this game 
and other contributions, the club presented a check 
for $250 to the destitute family. 

CLAIRBORNE COUNTY, TENNESSEE jis making picnic 
tables of concrete and building barbecue pits in a 
nearby park. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS is gathering information 
for Boeing and Douglas Aircraft about the types 
of labor and material available in the area. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON provides scholarships _ to 
children attending speech and hearing schools. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA maintains a room in a school 
for retarded children by paying the teacher’s salary 
and part of the janitor’s salary too. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA is working to establish a bath- 
ing beach for Negroes. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA raised the money to pay 
freight charges on twenty-six bags of clothing des- 
tined for Germany. Kiwanians inspected the cloth- 
ing and packed it for shipping to a German town 
which has been adopted by Alexandria. [See The 
Kiwanis Magazine for February 1950, page 19. ] 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring a program 
to interest Kiwanians in their own electoral dis- 
tricts. Each Kiwanian is given the names of election 
officials in his district and ward. Then the Kiwanian 
is asked by his club to investigate conditions in 
that area. Much interest has been aroused by this 
program. 

CHANNELTON, INDIANA joined with the American Le- 
gion in paying for a large savings bond advertise- 
ment in the local paper. 

PORTLAND, OREGON built 235 children’s bed tables 
from waste material and gave the tables to institu- 


tions and needy families. 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA will sponsor water safety 
instruction for local youth. 


rHE END 





Members of the Key Club at the A. D. Eisenhower High School 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania clean the streets in front of their 


school. This is a regular public service project of the club. 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 





A va, OKLAHOMA High School Key Clubbers purchased 
and delivered a complete dinner to a needy family of 
nine. .. . At Hawthorne, California the Leuzinger High 
School Key Club sponsored a candidate for Sports 
Queen of the school and entered two floats in the 
parade. The Key Club of Waynesboro, Virginia 
operates a hat and coat checking service for all school 
concerts and plays. 


From concesstons at football games, the Dobyns-Ben- 
nett High School Key Club at Kingsport, Tennessee 
raised $2723... . The Key Club of Barrie District Col- 
legiate Institute at Barrie, Ontario compiled and pub- 
lished 1200 copies of a rugby program and schedule 
which were sold in five communities. Proceeds will be 
used to buy sweaters for the school’s team of cheer 


leaders 


Reprrevp Crry High School Key Clubbers of Redfield, 
South Dakote are financing the publication of a student 
directory through the sale of soft drinks, candy and 
gum at home basketball games. ... At Centreville, Ala- 
bama the Key Club of Bibb County High School is 
placing white crosses on the right of way on the highway 
where a person has been killed in a traffic. accident. 

The Asheboro, North Carolina High School Key 
Club is placing additional seats in the movie room of the 
school, popping corn at all home games, and presenting 
a scholarship to an outstanding senior each year... . At 
St. Augustine, Florida, the St. Joseph Academy Key 
Club presented a talent show and is building a trophy 
case for the school. . . . Selling school beanies and decals 
has netted sixty dollars for the South Side High School 
Key Club at Memphis, Tennessee. This group cleaned 
and painted the school’s parking lot and assisted with 
a clothing drive for the town’s needy. 


Avr East Rutnerrorp, New Jersey the East Rutherford 
High School Key Club shows motion pictures, charging 
as admission canned and dried foods for underprivileged 
families of neighboring towns. And money raised from 
dances sponsored by this Key Club is used to buy food 
for about twenty-five families in need. The Key 
Club of Jacksonville, Texas High School raised nearly 
$1600 to buy a large electric scoreboard for the local 
football stadium. ... At New Hartford, New York the 
New Hartford High School Key Club is selling honorary 
membership cards to the school’s athletic boosters’ as- 
sociation. . . . Jack Rossall, president of the Key Club 
of Stamford Collegiate Institute in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, was the first Canadian student selected to accom- 
pany the western New York state students to the United 
Nations Assembly. Chosen by faculty members for gen- 
eral leadership, scholastic standing and outstanding abil- 
ity to speak in public, Jack has appeared before ten 
service organizations to relate his experiences in New 


York. 


Eacn year the Key Club of Santa Monica High School 
at Santa Monica, California conducts a special assembly 
for the entire student body, at which time all Kiwanians 
are presented as a group. THE END 
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Horse race on Slocum Lake 


raising events on record is the 
harness race for horses conducted 
on the frozen surface of Slocum 
Lake by the Kiwanis Club of Mc- 
Henry Township, Illinois. About 
4000 people paid to attend the races, 
which were the first of this kind 
since the sport died out in the Chi- 
cago area about thirty years ago. 
Eighteen fine horses which took part 
were fitted with special shoes. 
Among the drivers was sixty-seven- 
year-old Mrs. Forest Burright, in- 
ternationally known harness racing 
driver. In addition to the race, other 


OQ OF THE most unusual fund- 
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attractions were provided for the 
crowd of people. There was an ex- 
hibition put on by rare Weimaraner 
dogs; a one-mile ice skating race; 
and demonstrations by an expert 
horse shoer. Every member of the 
McHenry Township club worked 
hard to make the event a success, 
and about $1000 was raised. The 
money will be used to help under- 
privileged children throughout the 
county. Other clubs might well con- 
sider sponsoring similar races, be- 
cause the public seems greatly 
interested in this old-fashioned 
sport. —Mark Jonas 


A Kiwanis club 


revived an old-time sport 


to raise money 


for underprivileged 


child work. More 


than 1000 spectators came 


to witness the event. 








Above, Club President Joseph Wayne awards a 
wrist watch and blanket to Mrs. Burright, who 
braved the cold to help raise money for needy 
children. Left, a small part of the crowd 
watches one rig whizzing toward the finish 
line across the frozen surface of Slocum Lake, 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA has passed a resolution condemning 
job-discrimination against men who are subject to 
call for the military service. Members of the club 
pledged that they would not discriminate, and this 
action attracted widespread attention in the Tampa 
area. Two business firms informed the club that they 
would follow the example set by Tampa Kiwanians. 

FOREST PARK, GEORGIA awarded “Man and Woman 
of the Year” citations to two foreign-born residents 
of the community for the civic contributions these 
new citizens have made. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a_ bas- 
ketball game for the benefit of a family which lost 
all its possessions in a fire. As a result of this game 
and other contributions, the club presented a check 
for $250 to the destitute family. 

CLAIRBORNE COUNTY, TENNESSEE jis making picnic 
tables of concrete and building barbecue pits in a 
nearby park. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS js gathering information 
for Boeing and Douglas Aircraft about the types 
of labor and material available in the area. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON provides scholarships _ to 
children attending speech and hearing schools. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA maintains a room in a school 
for retarded children by paying the teacher's salary 
and part of the janitor’s salary too. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA is working to establish a bath- 

ing beach for Negroes. 

SXANDRIA, MINNESOTA raised the money to pay 

freight charges on twenty-six bags of clothing des- 

tined for Germany. Kiwanians inspected the cloth- 


AL 


ing and packed it for shipping to a German town 
which has been adopted by Alexandria. [See The 
Kiwanis Magazine for February 1950, page 19. ] 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring a program 
to interest Kiwanians in their own electoral dis- 
tricts. Each Kiwanian is given the names of election 
officials in his district and ward. Then the Kiwanian 
is asked by his club to investigate conditions in 
that area. Much interest has been aroused by this 
program 

CHANNELTON, INDIANA joined with the American Le- 
gion in paying for a large savings bond advertise- 
ment in the local paper. 

PORTLAND, OREGON built 235 children’s bed tables 
from waste material and gave the tables to institu- 
tions and needy families. 

CARROLLTON, GEORGIA will sponsor water safety 

THE END 


instruction for local youth. 





Members of the Key Club at the A. D. Eisenhower High School 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania clean the streets in front of their 
school. This is a regular public service project of the club. 
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A tva, OKLAHOMA High School Key Clubbers purchased 
and delivered a complete dinner to a needy family of 
nine. .. . At Hawthorne, California the Leuzinger High 
School Key Club sponsored a candidate for Sports 
Queen of the school and entered two floats in the 
parade. The Key Club of Waynesboro, Virginia 
operates a hat and coat checking service for all school 


concerts and plays 


From concessions at football games, the Dobyns-Ben- 
nett High School Key Club at Kingsport, Tennessee 
raised $2723. .. . The Key Club of Barrie District Col- 
legiate Institute at Barrie, Ontario compiled and pub- 
lished 1200 copies of a rugby program and schedule 
which were sold in five communities. Proceeds will be 
used to buy sweaters for the school’s team of cheer 


leaders 


R evriecp Crry High School Key Clubbers of Redfield, 
South Dakota are financing the publication of a student 
directory through the sale of soft drinks, candy and 
gum at home basketball games... . At Centreville, Ala- 
bama the Key Club of Bibb County High School is 
placing white crosses on the right of way on the highway 
where a person has been killed in a traffic accident. 

The Asheboro, North Carolina High School Key 
Club is placing additional seats in the movie room of the 
school, popping corn at all home games, and presenting 
a scholarship to an outstanding senior each year... . At 
St. Augustine, Florida, the St. Joseph Academy Key 
Club presented a talent show and is building a trophy 
case for the school. . . . Selling school beanies and decals 
has netted sixty dollars for the South Side High School 
Key Club at Memphis, Tennessee. This group cleaned 
and painted the school’s parking lot and assisted with 
a clothing drive for the town’s needy. 


Avr East Rutuerrorp, New Jersey the East Rutherford 
High School Key Club shows motion pictures, charging 
as admission canned and dried foods for underprivileged 
families of neighboring towns. And money raised from 
dances sponsored by this Key Club is used to buy food 
for about twenty-five families in need. The Key 
Club of Jacksonville, Texas High School raised nearly 
$1600 to buy a large electric scoreboard for the local 
football stadium. .. . At New Hartford, New York the 
New Hartford High School Key Club is selling honorary 
membership cards to the school’s athletic boosters’ as- 
sociation. . . . Jack Rossall, president of the Key Club 
of Stamford Collegiate Institute in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, was the first Canadian student selected to accom- 
pany the western New York state students to the United 
Nations Assembly. Chosen by faculty members for gen- 
eral leadership, scholastic standing and outstanding abil- 
ity to speak in public, Jack has appeared before ten 
service organizations to relate his experiences in New 


York. 


E.acu year the Key Club of Santa Monica High School 
at Santa Monica, California conducts a special assembly 
for the entire student body, at which time all Kiwanians 
are presented as a group. THE END 
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Horse race on St 


NE OF THE most unusual fund- 
O raising events on record is the 
harness race for horses conducted 
on the frozen surface of Slocum 
Lake by the Kiwanis Club of Mc- 
Henry Township, Illinois. About 
41000 people paid to attend the races, 
which were the first of this kind 
since the sport died out in the Chi- 
cago area about thirty years ago. 
Eighteen fine horses which took part 
were fitted with special shoes. 
Among the drivers was sixty-seven- 
year-old Mrs. Forest Burright, in- 
ternationally known harness racing 
driver. In addition to the race, other 
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attractions were provided for the 
crowd of people. There was an ex- 
hibition put on by rare Weimaraner 
dogs; a one-mile ice skating race; 
and demonstrations by an expert 
horse shoer. Every member of the 
McHenry Township club worked 
hard to make the event a success, 
and about $1000 was raised. The 
money will be used to help under- 
privileged children throughout the 
county. Other clubs might well con- 
sider sponsoring similar races, be- 
cause the public greatly 
old-fashioned 
—Mark Jonas 
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to raise money 
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Above, Club President Joseph Wayne awards a 
wrist watch and blanket to Mrs. Burright, who 
braved the cold to help raise money for needy 
Left, a small part of the crowd 
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Two INTERNATIONALLY prominent Kiwanians died re- 
cently. R. Armistead Grady of Duluth, Minnesota was 
well known for his poetry and also for the offices he held 
within his district. He served as district secretary- 
treasurer from 1927 through 1944, and was a member 
of the International Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
1927-28. He also served his club as secretary for many 
years 

Doctor Burton Myers, past International trustee and 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, Indiana, 
has also passed on. He was governor of the Indiana 
District in 1923: chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Underprivileged Child, 1923-24; International 
trustee 1924-26; and member of the Past International 
Officers’ Special Committee, 1935, 1936 and 1939. 


Lou Brockmann, past governor of the Montana District, 
has been appointed president of Northern Montana 
College. A member of the Bozeman club, Lou was gov- 
ernor in 1941, 


Att ctuss which intend to propose resolutions for 
presentation to the thirty-sixth International con- 
vention this June must send these resolutions to the 
General Office by April 18. All resolutions must be 
received by this date, or they cannot be considered 
according to Article X, Section 2 of the bylaws of 
Kiwanis International. 
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The official extension of Kiwanis into Newfoundland was an 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, the sponsoring club, flew to St. John’s for the charter night banquet. The following day some of these 
Kiwanians took part in the presentation of a charter to a new club at Bell Island, Newfoundland, sponsored by St. John’s. 
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N ewrounp.anp joined the Dominion of Canada in the 
spring of 1949, and since that time Kiwanians in Canada 
have been working to extend Kiwanis to this promising 
island. These efforts came to fruition recently, when 
the Kiwanis Club of St. John’s, Newfoundland was for- 
mally organized. 

The Kiwanis Club of Sydney, Nova Scotia acted as 
sponsor, and the new club was launched at a gala 
charter party attended by some outstanding citizens 
from Newfoundland and others parts of the Dominion. 
Among those present were the Finance Minister of New- 
foundland, H. W. Quinton; Lieutenant Governor of 
Newfoundland, Colonel, the Honorable Sir Leonard 
Outerbridge, Kt., C.B.E., D.S.O., LL.D.; Mayor of St. 
John’s, His Worship H. G. R. Mews; and Immediate 
Past Governor Ken Loheed of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District. Presidents of the Lions and Rotary 
clubs in St. John’s attended the charter night, as well 
as high-ranking United States military officers stationed 
in Newfoundland. Congratulations were received from 
Kiwanis clubs throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
Twenty-one members of the Sydney club flew to the 
ceremony in a special plane. 

A fitting climax to the big celebration came one 
day later when the St. John’s club sponsored a club at 
Bell Island. The charter for this, the second club in 
Newfoundland, was presented by a delegation of Ki- 
wanians from the mainland and St. John’s. That St. 
John’s sponsored another club when it was only a day 
old augurs well for Kiwanis in Newfoundland. THE END 
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important event, and these men from the Kiwanis Club of 
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JOE DOLLAR 
(From page 10) 


He punches the lad affectionately on 
the shoulder and hands him an 
envelope. “Here’s a little token of 
my appreciation. Of course the 
school must respect your amateur 
standing,” he adds with a knowing 
wink, “but there’s no law against a 
friend giving you a little ‘gift.’” 
Usually the player doesn’t ask ques- 
tions or brood over his amateur 
status. He’s more interested in see- 
ing these “gifts” become more fre- 
quent. 

What can colleges do to drop the 
cloak of deceit and hypocrisy that 
shrouds their negotiations with their 
players? There are two courses 
open. One is to return to the spirit 
and code of amateurism; the other is 
to go into open competition with 
professional football teams, to pay 
the players openly. 

The arduous road back to ama- 
teurism, which few colleges are in- 


* * * * * * * 


BLINDFOLD 
In the free countries, justice is dis- 
pensed with mercy; in the satellite 
countries, justice is dispensed with. 
—Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


clined to follow, has been mapped 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Major colleges and uni- 
versities could shed some of their 
deceit and hypocrisy by obeying 
sincerely the precepts laid down in 
the sanity code of the NCAA. Most 
colleges claim four of the five points 
are unworkable, but they practice 
the fifth point with enthusiasm. 
Those points are: (1) athletes shall 
be admitted to the institution on the 
same basis as other students and 
shall be required to maintain the 
same academic standards; (2) finan- 
cial aid may be given athletes only 
if awarded on the same basis as to 
other students, and athletes shall be 
required to maintain the same aca- 
demic standard, or aid may be 
awarded on the basis of high scholar- 
ship or on the basis of other quali- 
fications of which athletic ability is 
not one; (3) no institution shall 
solicit any prospective athlete with 
an offer of financial aid; (4) com- 
pensation to an athlete for working 
shall be commensurate with services 
rendered on the job, and the athlete 
shall be paid only for the hours he 
actually works; and (5) athletes may 
be given incidental benefits, such as 
medical attention and meals while on 
sanctioned trips and one meal a day 
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during practice periods on the home 
campus. Some colleges are inclined 
to view even the fifth point too re- 
strictive. One university is advocat- 
ing that all athletes be given three 
meals a day during the school year. 

The road to professionalism has 
not only been well-mapped but has 
been well-traveled. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to execute 
an abrupt about-face. Obviously 
players who have been drawing 
handsome wages for their talents are 
not going to be too anxious to display 
those same wares for seven rahs and 





a yea-a-a Dumbo! 

Many colleges, still masquerading | 
under the cloak of amateurism, | 
blandly admit their professional ac- | 
tivities. When it was discovered 
that Louisiana State University paid 
its players $250 each for “expenses” 
connected with the Sugar Bowl game 
last January, officials of the univer- 





sity justified the action, not on the 
basis that each player had expenses | 
of $250, but on the basis that other 
schools were engaged in similar ac- 
tivity. 

“What about the Oklahoma play- 
ers?” asked T. P. Heard, athletic di- | 
rector at LSU. “They and their | 
wives were taken on a pleasure trip | 
to Cuba. Don’t tell me that didn’t 
take at least $250 apiece.” 

Inevitably changes will take place 
if the colleges decide to turn to 
open professionalism. Salaries and 
bonuses now paid to players would 
undoubtedly undergo some inflation. 
Even if the rates matched the base- 
ball wages, most major colleges could | 
afford it. In 1949 a total of $105,- 
900,000 in gate receipts was collected | 
by the colleges, while the pro teams, 
admittedly fewer in number, drew 
only $8,700,000. 

A more serious change might have 
to be made in the curriculum for 
football players. Because the boys 
would be working their way through 
college by playing football, their 
schedules might have to be revised 
to allow them to graduate in six or 
seven years rather than the conven- 
tional four. And finally, according 
to present views, players in profes- 
sional sports would be barred from 
competing in amateur athletic events. 

Turning to outright professional- | 
ism won't bring the old spirit of 
sports winging back. Building char- 
acter probably will be just as inci- 
dental under professional rules as it 
is under the current system. But | 
going professional openly 
least end the deceit and hypocrisy 
which now grips the collegiate 
athletic world and check the cor- 
rosive processes which now are 


will at | 





undermining character. THE END 





Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 


sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading rail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces, It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS . . . CLIP THIS 


COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2467 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 


Nome 


Firm__ 
Street Address 
Town. ee 
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RACKETEERS 


(From page 23) 


hymn boo ! grateful bums—not 
even a soup kitchen. No needy 
hoboes ever crossed its threshold and 
only three men, dressed in clerical 
Dlach were ever seen to enter or 
Cave 

These three ministers proved to be 
three notoriou charlatans. “Arch- 
bishop” F. Tyarks was a tall, angulai 
cleri nose intly manner belied a 
ecord a 1 midwestern confidence 
expert <¢ ‘ “Dutch Willie.” The 
Reve rend” Raymond K Norman 
was better known to police as “the 
Professor,” an old-time con man. The 
third “priest,” a “Father Appleby,” 
wa ordained” by the church afte: 
receiving a suspended sentence [01 
rape in Rhode Island. And the mis- 
sion’s “sexton” turned out to be one 
George Lamoway, alias Tim Ryan, 
who joined the trio after his release 
from Sing Sing in 1934 

Confronted with this evidence, 
District Attorney Frank Hogan 


loosed a squad of detectives on the 
American Catholic Orthodox Church 


They shadowed the threesome, took 


movies of their entrances and exits 


from the mission and otherwise col- 
lected proof of fraud 

On January 10, 1946, 
Norman and Appleby 


tenced to ten years in Sing Sing on 


“Fathers” 


were sen- 


charges of conspiracy, grand larceny 
and collecting funds under the guise 
Tyark, 


of charity. because of his 


advanced age, got off with a mere 
five-year sentence. 

While New York laws in par- 
ticular permit fairly unrestrained 


“religious charities,” phony churches 


Acres of tropical grounds. 
Excellent Meals. Resident M.D, 
Graduate Nurses. Dietitian. 
Complete Diagnostic 


also spring up, from time to time, 
throughout the country. 

Plymouth Rock settlers would have 
turned in thei: few years 


ago if they could have witnessed cer- 


Lraves a 


tain goings-on in Illinois. For a cer- 
tificate of incorporation was issued 
on January 4, 1946 to a group pur- 
porting to be the “Puritan Church 
the Church of America.” 
Among its incorporators was 
Harrison Parker, a 


promoter, 


one 
seventy-two- 
based his 


year-old who 


right to “chancellorship” by virtue 
of his alleged descent from ten gen- 
erations of Puritan men. Goal of his 
said, was a “union” 
Puritan 


“invasion” by 


church, Parke 
of all existing 


oppose 


bodies to 
America’s 
European and Asiatic religions. As 
part of that grandiose scheme, “forts” 
would be built Federal Re- 
erve District “to protect our nation- 


in every 


als in their religion.” The first such 
fort would be erected at LaGrange, 


Illinois, headquarters of the church 
were 


“Puritan” activities initially 


on a small scale. Religious tracts, 


called “teachings,” were sold to mail- 
two dollars each 
publications, 


order faithfuls for 
Of all the “Puritans” 
most pretentious was a brochure en- 
titled, “Divine Healing As Practiced 
by Jesus Christ.” This thirty-two- 
booklet, sold for five 


page which 


dollars, contained sixteen blank 


pages. On the sides where text did 
appear was a confused jumble of 
Scripture quotations, notes on Puri- 
reminders that the 
teachings the Puritan Church 


two dollars to produce,” letters from 


tan history, 


“cost 


presumably satisfied subscribers and 
attacks on established religions. 


Two years later, the church 


APPROVED 
SANITARIUM 


HOSPITAL- 
HOTEL 


for patients 


folate M@maelaaliii=ss 


and Treatment Facilities. 


SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 


tae a 
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launched a gigantic “Map Puzzle 
Contest.” Advertisements promised 
that funds collected would pay for 
building a huge meeting house at 
LaGrange. 

Early in 1948, the federal govern- 
ment cracked down on the Puritan 
Church. Charging that advertising 
literature used in its prize contests 
was “found to have contained false 
fraudulent 
“all donations were not and 


and representations,” 
and that 
will not be used for meeting house 
the Post Office De- 
April 6, 1948 issued a 
fraud order against the “Puritan 
Church.” As a final blow to Parker’s 


investigators re- 


construction,” 
partment on 


tottering 
ported the Puritans had no church 
kind in 


empire, 


or meeting house of 
LaGrange. Nor did they 
for LaGrange boasted no Puritan 
congregation. All the Puritans could 
claim for a “church” was a grimy, 


any 


need one, 


. 
one-room office above a local drug- 
store. 

The Puritan Church is not the 
only one to operate on a nationwide 
outfits 


basis—questionable church 
frequently expand their rackets into 
out-ot-state Their technique 


is to authorize promising candidates 


areas. 


to conduct fund-raising campaigns 


in what they facetiously call “mis- 
sionary zones.” 
Recently two alleged “priests” 


were picked up for soliciting dona- 
tions and hauled off to a Minneapolis 
police station. Protesting hotly that 
they were legitimate clergymen, both 
declared they were “ordained” by 
the American Holy Orthodox Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church of 162 East 
128th Street in New York. But police 
retorted that “Father Clement” was 
really Clement P. Katus, a former 


hotel employee and razor blade 
salesman. His associate, Oscar C. J. 
von Schoppelrer, alias “Father 


John,” had previous convictions for 
counterfeiting. Both 
jail 


abortion and 
were promptly 


terms for obtaining money by false 


sentenced to 


pretenses. 

An offshoot of the bogus church 
machine is currently booming in the 
East. This is the “nun racket.’ Con 
men hire women who dress in nuns’ 
robes and money on street 
corners and in restaurants. The black 
or white-garbed “nuns” walk into 
bars or grills and, with cup or bag 
outstretched, circulate among the 
patrons. There is no verbal misrep- 
resentation, because they do not say 
anything. Yet many _ customers 
blithely dump their silver into the 
hands of these outwardly holy per- 
sons. 

One Brooklyn promoter used to 
furnish ecclesiastical habits to “nuns” 


solicit 
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who were promised a percentage of 
the take. But he soon found his em- 
ployees were pocketing far more 
than their share. So he adopted a 
new angle. Now he licenses twenty- 
one such “nuns,” merely renting 
them costumes for five dollars a day. 
Result: he collects $105 in daily 
rentals; his “nuns” collect daily be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred 
dollars in donations. 

Through such fraudulent appeals 
for “church contributions,’ the 
American public each year throws 
away millions of dollars — money 
which could have been put to effec- 
tive use by Catholic Charities, the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, the United Jewish Appeal 
or organizations devoted to support- 
ing other religious groups. Ham- 
strung by laws which protect con- 
stitutional rights but nevertheless 
give full rein to church racketeers, 
police and state officials are forced 
to rely on the public to starve these 
cruel promoters out of business. 

Many phony “churches” are still 
soliciting contributions throughout 
America today. To protect your do- 
nations to worthwhile charities, do 
not let persuasive and _ plausible 
racketeers rob your’ pocketbook. 
Here are a few methods by which 
you can safeguard your contribu- 
tions: 

1) Beware of telephone appeals. 
Insist that the soliciting organization 
mail you printed matter regarding 
its aims and the ultimate use of your 
donation. 

2) Unless you are _ personally 
familiar with the religious group re- 
questing your contribution, investi- 
gate it at once. Telephone your local 
Better Business Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Community Chest, Na- 
tional Information Bureau or other 
municipal or state welfare agency. 
They will know whether the charity 
that approached you deserves your 
support. 

3) Do not be victimized by side- 
walk collections. Many legitimate 
church and charity appeals adopt 
this method, but make sure the 
solicitor who asks your contribution 
represents a recognized organization 
before you help fill his coin box. 

4) Be skeptical of offers to “send 
someone” to pick up your donation. 
Outfits which prefer the hand-to- 
hand transfer of money may use that 
dodge to escape mail-fraud charges. 

5) Do not be misled by magnifi- 
cent titles. Fraudulent religious 
“charities” often pervert the names 
of responsible church groups. So be 
sure to check their actual status and 
community reputation before part- 
ing with your money. THE END 
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In his attempt to protect 

himself from misfortune and 

the forces of nature, man has 
adopted many curious practices. 4 


Raising 
the 


ROOF TREE 


HE practice of attaching 


Ta, branch of a tree to 












the roof of a newly framed 






building apparently origi- 





nated from the ancient be- 







lief that trees were inhabited 


by spirits which had the 






power to bestow good luck 






and happiness. 





Top AY, businessmen, their architects and engineers 


specify Contract Bonps for sure protection against 
loss due to non-completion of a contract. If you 

have a new project under consideration have our 
agent in your community arrange this vital 
protection for you. Call him before your 


specifications are drawn up! 


HMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





FIDELITY «© SURETY * CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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percentage 


WISE 


KIWANIANS in the West Virginia District 
have developed an idea which every other district 
might consider as a public affairs activity 
The secretary of each West Virginia 
club keeps a record of the percentage of his 
fellow Kiwanians who cast their votes in 
an election. Then the secretaries submit thei: 
reports to district officers, who recognize the 
clubs with outstanding voting records 
It is felt that this focuses attention on 
citizenship within Kiwanis 

The idea began during the administration of 
District Governor J. Burns Huyett in 1950, and 
will be carried on in the future. “If the othe: 
districts would count Kiwanians voting, 
have a real big contest among the districts,” 
says Immediate Past Governor Huyett. 


} 


| 


we could 














TRAVELOGUE 


(From page 26) 


smuggler. The bid- 


English, but players 


aing Was i! 

discussed their cards in other langu- 
age Bob and his partner used 
French, and the other men spoke 
Hindustani. The poet, who was Bob’s 


partner, understood Hindustani, and 


the other men didn’t speak French, 


so Bob fared well. His winnings en- 
abled him to pay tor a third class 
railroad ticket across India, with a 


stop at the Taj Mahal. (Hitchhiking 
was impossible in the Orient because 
crowds of natives along the 
road.) Bob Calcutta to 
write a series of newspaper articles 
and then went up to northern India 
to see the Himalaya Mountains. 

He wandered to Burma and thence 
When Bob got there 


weak from the 


of the 
paused in 


to Singapore 


he was very native 
Asiatic food and 
cise. The US consul took pity on his 


enfeebled condition and helped Bob 


the strenuous exer- 


sign on an American ship. 
Bob written for 
the two newspapers in Michigan es- 


The articles had 
tablished him as a world traveler, so 
there were many requests for him to 
returned home. His 
first talk was given to the Kiwanis 
Club of Mount Pleasant 
regarded as the best 
lecturer in Michigan,’ Bob 
“but I was far and away the 
cheapest.” In between lectures Bob 
finished his studies at the University 
of Michigan where he got his degree. 
With his formal education com- 
plete, Bob determined to become a 
traveler. His speaking 
engagements continued, and as a 
direct result of his appearance be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club of Muskegon, 
Bob signed a contract with a small 
speakers’ bureau which got him fifty 


speak when he 


‘I was not 
travel 


Says 


professional 


18 


dollar engagements. The manager of 
this Bob to 


taking movies 


bureau advised begin 

Lacking the money to buy a mo- 
tion picture camera, Bob went to a 
in Saginaw. He 


store 


photo supply 
produced his book of clippings and 
outlined his plans for filming a 
through Central America 

“I'd never taken a foot of film in 
Bob “but the 
man at the photo store said it 


trip 


my life,” admitted, 
was 
simply a matter of holding the 
still and getting the right 
With this advice, a new 
camera, and $100 in cash, Bob left 
the United States to retrace his 
earlier trip through Mexico to the 
Panama Canal 

The result of this expedition 
a movie called “Central America on 
Foot.” Bob editing 
splicing it about ten minutes before 


Camera 


exposure.” 


Was 


finished and 


the world premiere. Luckily for 
Bob’s reputation, the audience was 
The first 
reel ran in 30b 
bulled his way through the narra- 
But the im- 


possible—it 


small and unsophisticated 
reverse order, and 
tion. second reel was 
was upside down. Bob 
patched up the film after that calam- 
performance, but even in 
“Central 
on Foot” was a turkey. 
“It was just plain horrible,” Bob 
admits. “But for twenty dollars no- 
body expected anything good, and 
them just what they ex- 


itous 


proper sequence, America 


I gave 
pected.” 

The program chairmen were hap- 
py and Bob Friars was learning the 
tricks of the trade. His great sense 
of humor enabled him to turn medi- 
ocre movies and mechanical failures 
into laugh riots. Although his audi- 
ence was laughing at him, that was 
OK with Bob. Sensing the power of 
well-chosen wit, he injected subtle 
doses into his later films as well as 


¢ 


his narrations. The result was a 
revolutionary informal travelogue, 
as different from the garden variety 
of travel programs as a sport coat 
from white tie and tails. 

Bob introduces himself and begins 
talking in a plain, unpretentious 
manner which immediately puts his 
audiences in the palm of his hand. 
To the listener, Bob Friars seems 
more like a friend recounting his 
vacationing experiences than a top- 
flight travel lecturer. Bob and _ his 
pretty blonde wife appear in the pic- 
tures occasionally, usually in humor- 
ous situations like the Dutch cheese 
incident. 

While he was in Cannes, France, 
Bob was photographed giving golf 
lessons to a tourist he’d met in the 
hotel. This pupil with 
surprising skill, and as the sequence 
continues, the audience that 
the man is a British golf champion. 


responds 
learns 


Another laughable sequence shows 
Bob in the swank casino at Monte 
Carlo. Sophisticates around the gam- 
ing tables are clad in formal dresses 
and tuxedoes, but not Bob Friars. 
He wears a sport shirt and open col- 
lar. And what is even stranger, he 
wins and wins and wins. 

Although Bob has remained casual 
and funny as he was in the old days, 
his pictures have improved tremen- 
dously. The beautiful 
movies that Bob Friars shows today 
are a far cry from “Central America 
on Foot,” and his second production, 
“Wheels Over the Andes.” This sec- 


photographic 


well-edited, 


ond venture 
account of a motor trip across the 
mountainous South 
America. Bob worked every possible 
this trip: he got 
manufac- 
turer who sensed good advertising, 
free film from the photo supply shop 
in Saginaw (Bob’s success was their 
only hope of recouping their invest- 
ment) and free transportation from 


WaS a 


backbone of 


to finance 
a free automobile from a 


angle 


a large steamship company which 


was impressed with Bob’s ability 
to get publicity. 
His 3000 mile drive across the 


Andes was fun, but not as much as 
his earlier vagabonding had been. 
“I learned that you can’t find real 
adventure unless your wallet is flat,” 
Bob said. Although the motor trip 
across South America lacked adven- 
ture, it did give Bob a better film 


to narrate and a flock of valuable 
publicity. 

Within a month after his return 
from South America, Dan Cupid 


wrought a sudden change in Bob 
Friars’ plans. It happened at a dance 
where Bob’s sister introduced him to 
a stunning blonde named Betty 
Fair. Bob moved in with character- 
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istic vigor, and a whirlwind romance 
blossomed. Bob and Betty went to 
the altar just fourteen days after 
they said their first “hello.” 

That Betty married Bob is proof 
of her daring, for he was deep in 
debt and success was nowhere in 
sight. Their honeymoon was a lec- 
ture tour, with Betty acting as pro- 
jectionist. Her appearance more than 
compensated Bob’s audiences for the 
technical weaknesses of his photog- 
raphy. 

But soon business had slowed to 
a standstill, and it was obvious that 
Bob and Betty needed new material. 
They decided to do a movie about 
Mexico, using a formula based on 
Bob’s growing knowledge of audi- 
ence psychology. It called for pic- 
torial beauty, humor, pretty girls, 
out-of-the-way places and curious 
things. On the way south, Bob and 
Betty decided to call this film “Mexi- 
can Holiday.” They also agreed that 
this was to be their last attempt at 
traveloguing—if the film wasn’t suc- 
cessful, Bob vowed he would get a 
steady job. 

The traveled widely in 
Mexico, filming the urbane’ attrac- 
tions of Mexico City, colorful peas- 
ant scenes, the desolate desert, the 
wild mountains and the turquoise- 
colored Bob once crawled 
into a cave to photograph ancient 
mummies which the natives said 
were cursed. But Bob’s greatest tri- 
umph in Mexico was the filming of 
a new volcano as it spewed molten 
rock and belched flaming gas. 

This expedition lasted several 
exhausting months. When their last 
film had been exposed, Bob and his 
wife limped home in their battered 
car. They were flat broke, exhausted 
and hungry, but they had filmed 
their first good travelogue. “Mexe 
ican Holiday” was an instant suc- 
Bob talked to capacity crowds 
in Los Angeles, where he picked up 
a manager and a publicity man. To- 
gether they invaded the East and 
Bob filled Carnegie Hall for four 


performances. 


Friars 


ocean. 


CeSsS. 


“A new kind of travelogue,” the 


critics raved. “Sparkling and ree 
freshing.” 
The Friars had arrived, and as 


soon as the initial luster of success 
wore off, Bob and Betty applied their 
new travelogue formula to Cuba and 
the West Indies. This film, called 
“Caribbean Holiday,” contains one of 
Bob’s greatest professional achieve- 
ments—color photographs of a save- 
age Voodoo ritual in Haiti. 

The Friars’ next project was a 
series of films about Europe, utilizing 
the same formula which had made 
“Mexican Holiday” and “Caribbean 
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Holiday” successful. But by this 
time he had acquired a professional 
staff of several photographers and a 
film editor. Highlights of Bob’s ad- 
ventures in the Old World were a 
golf game with Clark Gable and the 
turn at the gaming tables of Monte 
Carlo with the management supply- 
ing the chips, and the visit to Ma- 
dame Schiaparelli’s Paris salon. 

On this same trip, Bob also took 
the first color movies ever made in- 
side a Swiss watch factory, and the 
plant where famous Gruyeére cheese 
is manufactured. Little wonder, then, 
that people envy Bob Friars and de- 
clare that he has a dream job. 

One night after a successful show 
in Hollywood, California, Cary Grant 


and Edgar Bergen stopped back- 
stage. 

“This is the second film of yours 
that I’ve seen,” said Grant. “You've 
certainly got a soft life, traveling all 
over the world, making movies of 
your good times, and then charging 
people to see your pictures. I really 
envy you.” 

Bergen admitted that he, 
thought Bob had a good life. 

“We talked for a good while,’ Bob 
recalls, “before I realized that they 
weren't kidding—that they really did 
envy me. And then I knew for sure 
what I'd always suspected—that I 
wouldn’t change places with them or 
any of the other $3000-a-week 
boys.” THE END 


too, 
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AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION OF THE GULFSTREAM’S FAMOUS 
SAILFISH IN MAGNIFICENT FULL COLOR. PERFECT FOR DENS, 
OFFICES, RECREATION ROOMS, CLUBS, LODGES, ETC. A LIGHT 
WEIGHT ALUMINUM CASTING HANDSPRAYED IN LACQUERS — 
APPROXIMATELY 17” IN LENGTH...WEIGHT 1 LB...READY TO 
HANG. ASK FOR A LIST OF OUR OTHER AUTHENTIC REPRO- 


DUCTIONS — SAME PRICE. ONLY $998 
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Wank Warren Company 
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A KAWNEER 
STORE FRONT IS A 


SHOPPER 
STOPPER! 












4 Naturally everyone prefers to shop in a 
pleasant modern store—rather than a dingy, 
unattractive one. That’s why an eye-pleas- 
ing Kawneer Front is a magnet for shop- 


THE 


awneey 


COMPANY 


Architectural Metal Products 
Store Front Metals and Entrances 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Aluminum Facing Materials 


pers. It assures people of a friendly, up-to- 
date atmosphere inside. 

Now is the time to plan your modern- 
ization program—so write for the new 
Kawneer book, “How to Modernize Your 
Store Front.’ The Kawneer Company, Dept. 
KW-69, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


For Stores - Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals * Factories * Hotels - Office Buildings, ete. 
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(en) F ORDWAY 
{@ A Plan for Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


The Fordway Plan of gum machine spon- 
sorship, originated by this Company, is the 
only method of Club fund raising that re- 
quires no investment, no ticket selling or 








een 


money solicitation; yet assures full “value 
received,” continuous publicity and con- 
tinuous income. Many clubs have enjoyed 
these advantages during the past 10 years 


PRRARAALY 


with some receiving commissions as high 
as $500 a month These funds, totalling } 
$500,000 or more annually, are devoted } 
solely to welfare activities in 2,500 com- $ 
$ 
< 
? 
2 


munities throughout the nation For ex- 


ample 


LOOK AT MILWAUKEE 


{ Six clubs in metropolitan Milwaukee created | 

the Milwaukee County Kiwanis Foundation in 
1947 to build and equip at a cost of $300,- 
000 a Custodial Home for the little victims 
of cerebral palsy. As a permanent source of 
income for this noble purpose, 1,000 Ford 
Branded Ball Gum machines were placed $ 
throughout the area and are now producing 
1 steady income of more than $400 a month. 
While many more thousands of dollars are 


—— 


urgently needed, and bequests and donations 
are being earnestly solicited to reach the goal, 
the Fordway Plan is steadily adding to the 
building fund month after month with little 
r no call upon the membership. Fordway 
all the way—with the most 


pays tts own way 
painless method of money raising ever 


devised. Ask for the brochure, “Sharing the 
? Profits—the FORDWAY.” 5 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 





ali FOLDING CHAIRS 


- IN Steel or Wood 


\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Aes WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


we ‘\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








JOIN THE MANY KIWANIS CLUBS 
NOW SELLING KIWANIS SOAP 


Enhance your Club treasury for Kiwanis Youth Activ- 
ities by this easy method. This soap is a french-milled 
soap of superb quality and fragrance. Write for our 
liberal offer to clubs. 


The Ivy Company 


fowned by Kiwanians) 
Green Lane, Penna. 













3) By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


The motion picture reviews are based upon Kiwanis” 
interest in boys and girls work. The “thumbs up”~ 
and “thumbs down™ symbols apply only to the suita- 
bility of the pietures for a child audience—except 
im these instances when Jimmie says specifically 


that the film is 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

It’s the exception rather than the rule 
when a movie sequel measures up to 
the original. But in FATHER’S LITTLE 
DIVIDEND, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
come up with the exception spelled with 
a capital E—a sequel that actually ex- 
cels the original. 

Starring Spencer Tracy, Joan Ben- 
nett and Elizabeth Taylor, this refresh- 
ingly wholesome comedy takes up 
where its predecessor, “Father of the 
Bride,” left off--and carries on through 
the birth of the first grandchild, with 
all of the attendant familywide com- 
plications. And, as was the case in the 
earlier movie, the script garners its 
bountiful harvest of belly laughs by 
playing up commonplace situations 
miliar to everyone 

Tracy, as father, again plays the cen- 
tral character—a moderately well-to- 
do businessman who finds the ever- 
changing status of his family life both 
confusing and harassing. From the mo- 
ment he learns that he is to become a 
grandfather, he assumes an antagonis- 
tic attitude. He considers himself too 
young to be called “grandpa;” he re- 
sents the clamor set up by his wife and 
the other set of prospective grandpar- 
ents in planning the baby’s future; and 
when the child is finally born, he re- 
sents it for bursting into tears every 


time he hoves into sight. 
“* the gifted pen of Bill Mauldin, 
have been brought to life on 
the screen in the persons of Tom Ewell 
and David Wayne, in what promises to 
stack up as one of the best war com- 
edies ever produced. Based on the 
Mauldin best seller of a few years ago, 
the picture, UP FRONT, is packed with 
laughs from beginning to end. Certainly 
there could have been no more perfect 
casting for the two leading characters, 
who could easily have been the models 
Mauldin used in creating his cartoon 
feature. The story is actually very light- 
weight, depending on the hilarious sit- 


* 


a- 


Willie and Joe, those two fa- 
mous GI cartoon buddies from 


undesirable for adult 


viewing. 


uations to put it across. But story is 
unimportant when actors of the calibre 
of Ewell and Wayne are given two such 
delightfully zany characters to inter- 
pret. I can’t recommend the picture 
highly enough as a wonderful evening 
of fun for the whole family. 


In FOURTEEN HOURS, a rare 
—& type of suspense melodrama, 

20th Century-Fox presents one 

of the most adroitly conceived 
character studies to reach the screen. 
It is excellent for adults, but unfor- 
tunately too tense for children. The 
plot revolves around the tragic case of 
an embittered and disillusioned young 
man who spends fourteen hours on a 
ledge of a high building, contemplating 
self-destruction—and the efforts of an 
alert police force to prevent him from 
making that fatal leap. Unlike the ma- 
jority of movie chillers, the forces of 
law and order are portrayed in their 
true light, pointing up their objectives 
of protection rather than punishment. 
As a matter of fact, it’s doubtful if the 
screen has ever carried a more thor- 
ough and absorbing study of a metro- 
politan police force than in this semi- 
documentary account of the efforts of 
the New York cops to forestall a trag- 
edy. The tension built up by the expert 
direction and the excellent perfor- 
mances of Paul Douglas, Richard Base- 
hart and Barbara Bel Geddes, render 
the movie too nerve-wracking for chil- 
dren, but for the rest of the family, it’s 
Grade A fare. 


A new musical comedy team 
wg has been born in Warner 

Brothers’ LULLABY OF 

BROADWAY, which is bound 
to have the fans clamoring for more. 
They are Doris Day, already edging her 
way into the top ranks of box-office 
stars, and Gene Nelson, the new young 
hoofing sensation who caught the pub- 
lic’s fancy in his one previous picture, 
“The West Point Story.” Actually, it is 
their fine singing and dancing, rather 
than anything outstanding in the line of 
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a story, that makes this Technicolor 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
| THE MATING SEASON 
Thelma Ritter). Hilarious com- 
edy expertly blended with 
tionalism. A must-see, by all means. 
BIRD OF PARADISE (Jeff Chandler- 
ular Technicolor photography and 
poetic treatment of story—a romantic 
I’D CLIMB THE HIGHEST MOUN- 
TAIN (Susan Hayward-William Lundi- 


musical so enjoyable. 

(Gene Tierney-John Lund- 
down-to-earth, heart-warming emo- 
Debra Paget-Louis Jourdan). Spectac- 
tragedy of ancient Polynesia. 
gan). A charming, wholesome story 


about a circuit-riding preacher and his 
city-bred wife who bring the principles 
of Christianity to the backwoods. 


AL JENNINGS OF OKLA- 
‘ HOMA (Gale Storm-Dan 
Duryea). Western-type melo- 
drama with the usual gun- 

fights, bank and train robberies. 
CAUSE FOR ALARM (Loretta 
Young-Barry Sullivan). Miss Young 
and Mr. Sullivan, and their excellent 
supporting cast, are bogged down by an 
incredible plot and tedious dialogue. 
STORM WARNING (Ginger Rog- 
ers- Ronald Reagan-Doris Day -Steve 
Cochran). Ku Klux Klan terrorism in 
the South, keynoted by unrelieved vio- 
lence and brutality. THE END 





HIGH HOPES 
(From page 36) 


or diminished the grandeur of his 
life and work. The responsibility he 
had left for the American people to 
preserve and perfect what he accom- 
plished is exacting and _ solemn. 
Washington lives and will live be- 
cause what he did was for the ex- 
altation of man, the enthronement 
of conscience and the establishment 
of a government which recognizes 
all the governed.” 

It is the preservation of these 
things that must be our concern to- 
day. Kiwanians must see to it that 
wherever Kiwanis functions, 
munism neither attracts nor deceives, 
and men know we do mean it when 
we say we believe in human dignity 
and human freedom. 


com- 


The memory of the achievements 
of the founder of this great republic 
must be a challenge to you men, 
elected to a government which rec- 
ognizes all the governed, to preserve 
and protect what he accomplished. 
It is a challenge to every one of us to 
face up to the fact that because of 
our indifference the freedom so dear 


to Washington has been slipping 
away from us. “Freedom is Not 
Free,” and can be preserved only by 


each individual realizing the danger 
to our free institutions and making 
the most of the opportunity which 
government and its 
resources offer. Courage and com- 
mon sense demand we deal with the 
world as it is, not as we wish it were. 

Kiwanis directs us to meet the 
threat to our free enterprise system 
by “resisting all trends toward so- 
cialization of any profession, busi- 
ness, industry, or group of workers.” 

We are urged to give guidance to 
youth, to develop in them a real ap- 
preciation for our great heritage, to 
build leadership, to harness the vast 
potential energies of youth, directing 
them along toward the more con- 


our system of 
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structive channels of and 
order. 

It is for us to inspire our young 
people to adopt the principles laid 
down by George Washington and 
certainly encourage them to strive to 
emulate his example. May they, like 
Erskine, feel for the father of Amer- 
ica “an awful reverence.” It is a 
sad commentary on our civilization 
that our battles must be fought on 
the battlefield and paid for in the 
blood of our youth. 

As one stands on a high vantage 
point in our Canadian Rockies and 
sees the valleys making their way to 
the plain below and through the 
trees the silver streams trickling and 
knows they lead on to some great 
majestic river, so we look through 
the history of the past, grateful for 
men like Washington, like Lincoln, 
men who have set the streams of 
progress in our civilization flowing 
toward that majestic stream 
that one day, God willing, may be- 
come a beautiful river of interna- 
tional brotherhood. Ideologies con- 
trary to our way of life threaten to 
dam the flow, but it is not too late 
to keep the stream clear of unwanted 
debris. It is for us to be constructive 
in our criticism and to help rather 
than hinder those who would lead us 
in this time of hard decisions. The 
world well knows the powerful pro- 
ductive capacity of this nation, the 
great resources of the North Amer- 
ican continent, the bond of friendship 
of its peoples, the resolve to make it 
a bulwark of freedom. These then, 
fellow Kiwanians and men of Amer- 
ica, coupled with optimistic deter- 
mination to win through, will bring 
us one day to a world where all men 
have learned to live like brothers. 

Today, as I said before, history has 
made the United States of America 
the custodian of liberty. You are 
carrying the torch, and if you fail, 
the lights will go out all over the 
world. THE END 
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The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of % 
uses for every type of business 

and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 

Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 

special low price of only $8.50 Our 
(a $15.00 value) 21st Year 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM BREE at our expense! SEND NO 
MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 
sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us only 
$8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
WRITE TODAY. 

Bl BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 38 
a 6633 Enright * St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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VACATION IN COLORADO! 
Schaefer's 
"HOLIDAY COTTAGES" 


Modern housekeeping cottages in beautiful South St 
Vrain Canyon by week, month or season Fishing, 
hiking, riding, chuck wagon dinners. 


Write: Kiwanian Carl Schaefer 
Lyons, for folder and rates 
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200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
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STAY HOME 
(From page 31) 


world. We have given wings to the 
mind of man without putting beauty 
and love in his heart.” 

To put “beauty and love” in men’s 
hearts, in other words to endow 
them with the community spirit, Dr. 
Melby obtained funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1945. With 
these the Montana Study was given 
a three-year trial 

Montana community 
the expert guidance of Philosopher 
Baker Brownell of Northwestern 
University and other educators and 


groups had 


writers. The study, however, can be 
carried on without outside assist- 
ance. All that is needed is a group of 
some thirty citizens who love their 
town and whose interests and occu- 
pations represent a cross-section of 
it. They hold ten or more meetings, 
proceeding more or less according 
to a study guide called “Life in Mon- 
tana” and obtainable without charge 
from the Chancellor, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana. 

The study group divides into re- 
search committees. One committee 
digs up all the facts about the town’s 
economy. What industries are there? 
How are they doing? Could they be 
expanded? What othe: 
could the town support? Other com- 


industries 


mittees do the same with every as- 
pect of community life, its churches, 
recreational facilities and needs and 
cultural life. 

The Montana Study is not an ac- 
tion project. It is research pure and 
simple. But when citizens get to- 
gether and actually dig out the facts 
about their town and talk them over, 
what happens? 

Sooner or later study gives way 
to action 

In Darby, Montana, for example, 
the researchers discovered that they 
were buying sofas and chairs from 
planing mills in distant cities. A 
ridiculous situation, for the forests 
from which the furniture was made 
Before 
the ten-week study period was com- 
pleted, a $40,000 planing mill was 
Darby. Soon there 


} 


staffed by 


grew on Darby’s doorstep. 


under way in 


were two mills some 


twenty full-time employees, thei 
screaming band saws turning out 
over 12,000 feet of finished lumber a 
day 

In Lonepine, the study group 
found that people wanted to read 
books A one-shelf 


} 


was set up in the local grocery. Later 


public library 


the women’s club stepped in, found 
an empty storeroom, quadrupled the 
enlisted 


number of books’ and 


enough voluntary librarians to keep 


the library open at least one day a 
week. 

In Conrad, the study unearthed a 
serious teen-age problem. High 
school kids were loafing on the 
streets, restless and bored. Seventy- 
five per cent of every graduating 
class was being lost to the city. Con- 
rad voted bonds for a new high 
school, expanded its recreation cen- 
ter, launched a dramatics program, 
and hired a talented musician to de- 
velop a community choral group. 
Two years later, the population had 
climbed from 1600 to over 2000 peo- 
ple! 

In Lewistown, the local research- 
ers decided that spectator recreation 
(that is, merely sitting and watch- 
ing) develops not only fat fannies 
but fat minds. In no time, Lewis- 
town’s folk-dance and craft festivals 
had attracted national attention. 

In all, fourteen Montana commu- 
nities undertook the study during a 
three-year trial period. Everywhere, 
tangible and sometimes startling re- 
sults were achieved. Today, varia- 
tions of the program are under way 
in communities not only in twelve 
states but in five foreign countries. 
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oth ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 

eye fa Ba 5 AREY! JU 
Rochester, New York May |! 
St. Paul, Minnesota May 6 
Columbus, Ohio May 10 
Lockport, New York May !7 
Dayton, Ohio May 31 


Sth ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Casper, Wyoming May | 
Danville, Virginia May | 
Monroe, Wisconsin May 3 
Pineville, Kentucky May 3 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois May 5 
Atchison, Kansas May 6 
Princeton, Indiana May 6 
Provo, Utah May 7 
Alexandria, Virginia May 9 
Storm Lake, lowa May 10 
Tyler, Texas May 1!0 
Hickory, North Carolina May 12 
Newburgh, New York May 12 
Ann Arbor, Michigan May 1|3 
Lakewood, Ohio May I!7 
Garfield Park, Chicago, Illinois May !7 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois May 18 
Brookhaven, Mississippi May 1!9 
Daytona Beach, Florida May 23 
Duncan. Oklahoma May 24 
Greencastle, Indiana May 25 
Darlington, South Carolina May 26 
Geneva, New York May 27 
Minot, North Dakota May 27 
Miami, Florida May 30 
Ch ANATVERSARY CLUBS 
Ze its AGUA): JU 
Charleston, Missouri May 4 
Kohoka, Missouri May 7 
Coral Gables, Florida May I! 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec May 12 
Moscow, Idaho May 14 
Watseka, Illinois May |4 
Wellesley, Massachusetts May 1!9 
Oceanside, California May 20 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario May 20 
Salinas. California May 25 
Barstow, California May 27 
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It is a portentous project, for as 
our small towns go, so goes America. 
In the words of Joseph Kinsey 
Howard, well known Montana writer 
and one of the country’s most 
effective small-town boosters, the 
American metropolis is “a bust eco- 
nomically and socially.” 

Howard points out that the city 
has art galleries and theatres and 
mammoth sports stadiums, but it 
also has “soaring rents, confiscatory 
property taxes, strangling congestion 
and ruinous dependence upon the 
minor mechanics of living, as witness 
the disruption of New York’s busi- 
ness functions by an elevator strike.” 

In the city, democracy survives 
by the skin of its teeth. To quote 
Howard again, “as voters, city dwel- 
lers are much more susceptible to 
mass pressures .... Rarely are they 
acquainted with candidates, and the 
issues put before them are so nu- 
merous and so complex that it is 
becoming almost impossible for them 
to exercise reasoned judgment. One 
city recently gave its electorate a 
ballot thirteen feet long, containing 
26,000 words.” 

In one highly important way, cities 
do have it better. They are the cen- 
ters of culture and _ intellectual 
stimulus. But we are not living in 
horse and buggy days. Any small 
town that wants to put forth a little 
effort can have these things too. It 
can bring in theatrical productions 
or create its own. Local dramatics 
cannot equal Broadway in _tech- 
nique, but they can be sources of 
tremendous satisfaction 
and community pride. Music lovers 
can get from three to half a dozen 
concerts a year from the big concert 
agencies. Lecturers of all kinds are 


personal 


easily obtained. 

The unbalance between our cities 
and towns today is dangerous. The 
responsibility for changing it «rests 
with the small communities. Gone is 
the day when small town folks can 
lean back and say, “Well, we have a 
real pleasant way of living here and 
lots of scenery and fresh air. If our 
young folks don’t want it, that’s 
their hard luck.” Modern young 
people do not live by pleasant life, 
scenery and fresh air alone. They 
ilso want art galleries, concerts, so- 
cial life, and, of course, occupations 
into which they can sink their teeth. 
Thousands of small towns aren’t 
providing these things, because their 
citizens have fallen afoul of the phil- 
osophy, “It can’t be done.” 

Have a look at the Montana Study. 
It has helped scores of small towns 
to do it. For your community too, 
it may be just what the doctor or- 


dered. THE END 
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PROBLEM: What is the standard de- 
finition of a Kiwanis activity? 


ANSWER: The Iaternational Board of 
Trustees has adopted the following 
definition: 

“An activity is a planned project con- 
sistent with the Objects, Objectives and 
policies of Kiwanis International, and 
sponsored by a Kiwanis club for the 
benefit of an individual, a group of in- 
dividuals, the community or the nation.” 


PROBLEM: Would our club violate any 
bylaw provision by passing a resolution 
asking that preven communists be re- 
moved from government positions? 


ANSWER: No. However, it is suggested 
that your resolution be general and that 
no specific names of individuals be used. 
This would protect your club from open 
attack by such individuals and would 
tend to strengthen your resolution. 

Point 4, Subparagraph C of the 1951 
Monograph on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for the United States reads: “Ad- 
vocate legislation to prohibit the em- 
ployment of communists in local, state 
and federal government and in public 
supported schools.” 

Such action contemplated by your 
club is also in accord with the resolu- 
tion relating to communism which was 
adopted by the club delegates assembled 
at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International in Miami, 
Florida last year: “Be It Resolved that 
Kiwanis International reaffirms its be- 
lief in and support of a representative 
form of government and our way of 
life and we denounce communism as 
opposed thereto, and Be It Further Re- 
solved that we enlist the aid and assist- 
ance of all patriotic citizens to the end 
that, through eternal vigilance, liberty 
may be preserved and the forces which 
seek to undermine and destroy us as a 
free people be not permitted to exist 
anywhere throughout our great na- 
tions.” 

Article XIV, Section 2 of your club 
bylaws states: “The club shall have the 
right, and it shall be its duty, from time 
to time to give expression by proper 
means to its attitude on such public 
questions and such proposed legislation, 
provided that no other Kiwanis club is 
affected by same.” 


PROBLEM: There is a difference of 
opinion in our club as to the best pro- 
cedure to follow in raising our activity 
funds. Should we sponsor one annual 
money raising project or several such 
programs scheduled according to our 
needs? 


ANSWER: There are possibly as many 
methods used by Kiwanis in raising 
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funds for activity programs as there are 
Kiwanis clubs. The proceeds from these 
ventures have varied considerably. A 
horse show in one community netted 
the club $60,000. In another community, 
and during the same year, an equally 
active Kiwanis club sponsored a horse 
show that netted $4000. Both events 
were conducted in the same manner; 
neither used unethical supplements. The 
difference lay within the limitation of 
the shows that were sponsored. The 
same is true of practically any such 
undertaking. 

Many money raising projects are as 
adaptable to one community as to an- 
other. The individual club must deter- 
mine the amount of money it desires to 





raise and then the plan it wishes to fol- | 


low. One method is to sponsor an an- 


nual project of considerable scope, the | 


proceeds of which will be sufficiently 
large to care for the activity expenses 
for an entire administrative year. An- 


the total amount of the year’s expendi- 
ture. Again, a club may find it neces- 
sary to supplement the annual project 
with one or more other money raising 
activities. The plan to follow will de- 
pend largely on the individual commu- 
nity and the circumstances involved. 

A copy of the pamphlet, “Financing 
Kiwanis Activities,’ the contents of 
which cover this entire subject, 
been mailed to you. 


PROBLEM: On several occasions, I 
have heard of an activity entitled, 
“Light a Light for Freedom.” What is it? 


ANSWER: This is a type of Get-Out- 
the-Vote campaign. It is being promoted 
by Lieutenant Governor Caesar A. 
Thormalen, Division IV, Texas-Okla- 
homa District, who explains the preject 
as follows: 

“Preceded by proper publicity and on 
the evening before any and all elections, 


each resident of the city who intends to | 


vote the next day will turn on his porch 
light for a certain designated period. 
Club members, blocking off the town, 
will cruise the streets in cars and knock 
on doors that are unlighted, reminding 
the people, in the name of Kiwanis, to 
vote the next day.” 


PROBLEM: What may our club do to 
help conserve our land and rebuild the 
soil? 


ANSWER: Make a survey of your area 
to determine soil conservation needs; 
aid in organizing soil conservation dis- 
tricts; encourage the development of a 
definite soil conservation program for 
your community. THE END 


SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/." 
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with pulpit style adjust- 
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Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 
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Kiwanis Meets at 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanien ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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vices advertised in 
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Offer of generous discount to 
SEND FOR dealers for immediate sale of 
peel new boats now available in 
territories without dealer 
representation. Write for de- 
tails. Owens Yacht Com- 
pany, Inc., 1016 Owens Ave., 

Baltimore 22, Maryland. 
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New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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5300 Block — 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With S} 1: R i 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN cspclapsecppaliaanr at 
200 Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
on 

building Lake Michigan 

North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Pittsburgh Grades Restaurants 
When Pittsburgh residents offer to take 
you to dinner in a “Grade A” restau- 


rant, they mean what they say. The city 
of Pittsburgh has begun to grade public 
eating places on the basis of how satis- 
factorily they meet sanitation require- 
ments. Stickers are posted in each res- 
taurant telling the public of the restau- 
rant’s status. The grading is underway 
in an effort to bring about a more rapid 
compliance with sanitation require- 
ments. 

Stickers are 
“C” and are of different colo 
tions so as to be easily distinguished 
from each other. They are a decal type 
of sticker and are to be posted some- 
where in the front of a restaurant where 
the public can easily see them. Prefer- 
ably they should be mounted in a pic- 
ture frame so they won't be damaged by 
walls. 


lettered “A,” “B,” and 


combina- 


washing of windows or 

Grade “A” brown on 
mean that the restaurant meets all sani- 
tation requirements satisfactorily. Blue 
on grey signs, Class “B,” mean that the 
restaurant meets all sanitation stand- 
ards satisfactorily, except for the con- 
dition of floors, walls, ceilings, ventila- 
tion and lighting. The “C” stickers are 
red on blue and mean that the restau- 
meet sanitation require- 
These places must 
days or forfeit 


signs, yellow, 


rant does not 
ments satisfactorily. 
improve within thirty 
their licenses. 

Legality of the city’s ordinance, 
adopted in 1948, requiring grading of 
restaurants, had been contested in the 
state courts. A recent ruling of the state 
supreme court upheld the city’s power 
to enforce such a law and ruled that it 
law. 


was not in conflict with a state 
Cities Raise Pay 
Taking their key from industry, more 


cities are basing salary adjustment plans 
for municipal employees on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ consumers price in- 


dex, the International City Managers’ 
Association reports. 
In Grand Forks, North Dakota city 


employees got a pay boost of ten dollars 
monthly, effective the first of the year, 
based on the cost of living index for the 
period ending November 15. The Grand 
Forks pay plan used as its base BLS fig- 
ures of March 15, 1947—when the plan 
was first adopted. The city is now pay- 
ing out thirty dollars monthly to each 
employee under the cost-of-living bonus 
plan. 


In Toledo, an ordinance establishing 


a five-year annual salary adjustment 
program was adopted in late 1950. Un- 
der the ordinance, the first determina- 
tion of adjustment would be made on 
January 1, 1952, by comparing the BLS 
index average for 1950 with the average 
for the first nine months of 1951. In the 
event the nine-month average index 
exceeds the 1950 average by one and 
one-fourth points or more, an increase 
of one cent an hour will be given all 
employees for each such increase, based 
on a forty-hour week. Similar compari- 
son and adjustments will be made an- 
nually hereafter. 

Effective December 1, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan municipal employees were granted 
an increase of seven dollars per month 
»r four cents an hour in their base sal- 
ary to offset the upped cost-of-living 
for the months of July, August, Septem- 


ber and October. Then, to offset the 
higher living costs of November and 
December, a percentage increase was 


granted to all regular employees on the 
pay rolls as of the end of December. 
This raise was based on percentage in- 
crease in the BLS cost-of-living index 
for December, as compared with May, 
and amounted to 5.9 per cent. During 
1951 a similar quarterly adjustment 
will be made. 

Farmington, Connecticut's new pay 
plan also takes cognizance of the cost- 
of-living factor and allows adjustments 
to meet rising or lowering costs of liv- 
ing. After the first of July, the increases 
or decreases become effective on the 
first day of the month following publi- 
cation of the consumers price index. 
However, any increase is limited to ten 
per cent in any one year. 

At least nineteen other local govern- 
ments have plans in effect which regu- 
late the pay of their employees in pro- 
portion to fluctuations in the cost-of- 


living index. St. Paul, Minnesota was 
the first city to adopt such a cost-of- 
living pay plan in 1922. The other cities 


have adopted theirs since 1940. 


No § 
Those long summer vacations for school 
children may soon go the way of the 
readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic curricu- 
lum of yesteryears. Indicative of the 
trend, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion observes, is the recent announce- 
ment of the San Francisco board of 
education that high school instruction is 
being speeded up to enable students to 
get in at least some college before the 
draft. Under the newly announced plan, 


ummer Vacation 
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students would be able to get through 
high school in three or three and one- 
half years instead of the normal four by 
going to school twelve months in a year. 


Health Check-Ups 


As a means of increasing efficiency and 
raising health standards, more cities are 
requiring regular physical exams of 
their employees. The International City 
Managers’ Association reports that the 
most recent city to require periodic 
health check-ups of its workers is San 
Jose, California. Under newly an- 
nounced regulations, all city employees 
under forty-five must have a complete 
medical examination once every three 
years, while those over forty-five will 
be required to have a physical check-up 
annually. 

These examinations are given by the 
San Jose civil service commission with 
the cooperation of the city and state 
health departments. Multiphysical ex- 
aminations on a screening basis are be- 
ing given, because of the high cost of 
complete physical examinations. When 
a questionable case occurs, a more thor- 
ough check-up is given and corrective 
measures advised. The city has three 
classes of standards for physical fitness: 
employees in Class A are acceptable for 
any type of work; in Class B for select- 
ed types of work; and in Class C, are 
employable only with specific approval 
of the public health officer. 


Utility Billing 

Under the pressure of personnel short- 
ages arising from the defense program, 
more municipal utilities are lengthening 
their meter-reading and billing periods, 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion reports. In addition to saving man- 
power, less frequent meter reading also 
permits savings on supplies, transporta- 
tion of meter readers and for postage 
in mailing out bills. 

The Sacramento, California utility 
district is currently converting to bi- 
monthly billing, due to raising costs of 
operation. Already some 137 routes serv- 
ing more than 31,000 of Sacramento’s 
90,000 utility district customers have 
been changed to bi-monthly meter 
reading. Utility officials estimate that 
they will save approximately $83,000 
annually when conversion is completed 
in Sacramento. 

A spot check of fifty cities in the 
United States with more than 50,000 
population indicated that at least forty 
municipal utilities bill their customers 
on a bi-monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annual basis. Quarterly billing periods 
were the most popular, being used by 
twenty-three cities. 


Sewer Service Charges 

More cities are adopting sewer service 
charges to finance sewage disposal op- 
perations. Among cities which have 
recently set up charges for sewage serv- 
ice were two New York municipalities— 
Long Beach and Schenectady. In neither 
city, however, can sewer charges be 
used for extension of sewers to serve 
un-sewered areas. THE END 
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Features 
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WASH YOUR CAR siti? 


WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. “Wash Faster” fountain 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 
NO COLD, WET. SOILED MANDS Erase Nut Fits Hose 
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All rubber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube handle only 
Rubber head, 6 im. 100 percent horsehair brush 

Won't mar car. Cash, Check, M.O $795 
Pays For itself — Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WINSLOW MFG. CO., Dept#ig 1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich. 
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Q. Our club will be represented at 
the St. convention, but we do 
not know who this will be. Can we 
make a reservation in the name of our 
Kiwanis club to be picked up by who- 
ever may attend from our club? 


A. No. Reservations must be made 
for each individual or members of one 
family on one reservation form, and 
the registration fees for those on the 


Louis 


reservation form must accompany the 
reservation when it is mailed to the 
Kiwanis convention office. 

Q. To my knowledge our club’s 


financial records have never been au- 
dited. Is this not contrary to Kiwanis 
policy? 

A. Yes, this is a bylaw requirement. 
Article XVI, Section 3 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws “The 
club’s books of account shall be audited 
at least once each year. The auditors 
shall be named by the board of direc- 


tors.” 


states: 


Q. What are the provisions of the 
Official Attendance Rules that state the 
various ways by which a Kiwanian may 
earn an attendance credit? 


A. Section 3 of the Official Attend- 
ance Rules provides that credit for at- 
tendance shall be granted to a member 
of a Kiwanis club: 

a) When he is actually present in 
person at a regular meeting or a Round 
Table Meeting of his own club. 

b) Or, when he is actually present at 
a regular weekly meeting or a Round 
Table Meeting of some other Kiwanis 
club any day during the calendar month 
in which the absence occurs; or within 
six days immediately following the close 
of that month 

Or, by attending the regularly con- 
stituted meeting of his club’s board of 
directors held within the same calendar 
month or within seven days immedi- 
ately following the close of that month. 
In the event a club holds more than one 
regularly scheduled board meeting dur- 
ing the month, credit for makeup at- 
tendance shall be confined to one reg- 
ular meeting, subject to the convenience 
of the member. Not more than one 
credit for board meeting makeup at- 
tendance shall permitted during 
any one month. 

Or, when in attendance at a 
porary Organization Meeting. 

c) Or, when he is absent from a 
meeting or meetings of his own club in 
going to, attending, and returning from 
an International convention or district 
convention (provided he is officially 
registered), or a division meeting, a di- 


be 


Tem- 


visional school for training leaders, a 
meeting of the International Board of 
Trustees, the International Council, a 
meeting of a standing or special Inter- 
national committee, or a meeting of a 
district board of trustees; provided that 
this privilege shall not extend beyond 
a period of thirty days in the case of 
an International convention or of ten 
days in any other case, which period 
must include the week during which 
the convention or meeting is held. 

d) Or, in the event he visits the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago. Such credit to 
be limited to twice yearly, once from 
January to June and again from July 
to December. Upon request of the visit- 
ing Kiwanian, certifications of the mem- 
ber’s visit will be issued and forwarded 
to the club secretary. 


Q. Can more than one member of 
the same business firm be accepted in 
a new club? 


A. Yes, but only after permission has 
been secured from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and each such member must rep- 
resent a different branch, department, 
or professional activity. Forms for mak- 
ing such application are provided on 
request by Kiwanis International. The 
field representative or accredited repre- 
sentative will have such forms with 
him at the organization meeting. 


Q. How can a member protect his 
continuous membership in the event of 
illness, travel outside of the United 
States and Canada, and other causes 
which make attendance impossible? 


A. By applying in writing to the 
board of directors for an “excused ab- 
sence.’ This is in accordance with 
Article V of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, and if the board of direc- 
tors considers the reasons given for the 
necessary absence sufficient, the appli- 
cation can be approved and that indi- 
vidual will continue as a member al- 
though his absence will be indicated as 
usual in the monthly reports, thus low- 
ering the attendance percentage slightly 
each month. Normally, the individual 
is responsible for operating dues during 
his absence, but not for meals. 


Q. How many delegates can each 
elub have at an International conven- 
tion? 


A. As indicated in the International 
Constitution and Bylaws, each chartered 
club in good standing shall be entitled 
in any convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to two delegates. When electing 
delegates, the club should choose .an 
alternate for each delegate. THE ®ND 
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you bet they are! 
....and they can be yours! 


As employers of nearly 1/12 of the 

nation’s labor market, Kiwanians are qualified 
to respond to your firm’s service or 

product advertising. Sell this vast group 

of employers at the grass roots level through 
the advertising columns of The Kiwanis 
Magazine—at a cost approximately one 

half that charged by many business 
publications for equivalent circulation. 


Write now for complete details. 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 








Of the 200,162 Kiwanians who are 
subscribers to The Kiwanis Maga- 


zine. 





70,857 employ I to 4 persons 
30,225 employ 5 to 9 persons 
32,226 employ 10 to 24 persons 
19,016 employ 25 to 49 persons 
10,408 employ 50 to 99 persons 
12,410 employ 100 to 499 persons 
1,001 employ 500 to 999 persons 

600 employ over 1,000 persons 

















Total persons employed by read- 
ers of The Kiwanis Magazine 
5,424,390. 







These figures are based on The Kiwanis 
Magazine's continuing survey in which 
3568 Kiwanians in fifty-five clubs have 
participated. 
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Employing the motion picture camera, lapse- 
time photography and photomicrography, 
these films delve into some of the marvels 
of the world around us, illustrating God's 
wisdom and powers and man's dependence 
upon Him. 


AVAILABLE ON RENTAL throughout the United States 
and Canada. For complete information and dealer 
serving your oreo 


CLIP COUPON and mail to: 
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Don H. Parson, Director 
Film Department 
Moody Bible Institute 
820 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send FILM INFORMATION to: 
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‘‘Interest-arousing and 
ona high academic plane 
. uniquely presented 
Bible truths .. . 6,500 to 
7,000 students saw the 
films.”’ 
MORTON HIGH SCHOOL 
CICERO, ILLINOIS 


“TI heartily endorse the 
film. It was an excellent 
contribution to the educa- 
tional and spiritual life of 
our campus.”’ 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 
FORTH WORTH, TEXAS 


ee 


INSTITUTIONS 


‘“*Your impressive film, 
‘God of Creation,’ started 
a number of men to think- 
ing about the greatness 
and reality of God.’’ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS, 
LORTON, VIRGINIA 


CHURCHES 


“The picture is excellent. 
Our church people thor- 
oughly enjoyed it... 
especially its very helpful 
gospel message. 
CENTRAL PARK 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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‘*T hese films and the story 
they tell are the best in- 
struments to accomplish 
the character-building 
program for servicemen.”’ 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 
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INDUSTRIES 

“Dust or Destiny’ was 
shown last week to some 
250 employees and re- 
ceived with tremendous 
interest and enthusiasm.”’ 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, 
RESEARCH CENTER, 
MANVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


~ Juebe « 
American ypu Founders, Insorpc @a) 
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